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The Profit System 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Of a profit system in the true sense we can only speak when gain 
is not merely the personal aim of the individual but the motivating 
and regulating principle of all economic activity. In an economic 
system organized for social need, gain may be a subjective motive 
but it is completely subordinated to the objective end and con- 
tingent on social service; in the profit system, on the contrary, 
gain is the dominating factor which both inspires the individual 
and sets the wheels of industry in motion. It appears immedi- 
ately that the two systems are diametrically opposed, the one 
being oriented towards society, the other one centered on the ego. 
Another corollary follows from this fundamental divergence: 
whereas production for need aims chiefly at the creation of con- 
sumptible goods, production for profit is concerned mainly with 
the increase of new capital. Of course, no system can work with- 
out capital, and to that extent every economic arrangement is 
capitalistic. When, however, we term a system capitalistic, we 
wish to express the idea that this system does not consider capital 
as a means but makes it an end in itself. In the case of genuine 
capitalism, therefore, economic activity, the aim of which is profit, 
seeks a further increase in the instruments of production be- 
cause only thus can more profits be obtained. This naturally 
results in expansion and reinvestment. The capitalist ever 
anxious for more profits first exhausts the possibilities of his own 
industry and then invades other fields of production in order to 
invest his gains profitably and make them productive of new 
profits. We readily see how the striving for profit brings about 
a centralization of industry and a gradual domination of the 
entire economic life by a few. The tendency to centralization 
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is the inevitable outcome of the profit motive, since new profit 
can only come from new capital, that is, from enlargement of the 
productive capacity. Eventually, the industrialists and pro- 
ductive capitalists dominate the life of the nation and exert an 
undue control over all spheres of social activity. 

Industrial power in the hands of a few is the first stage in the 
development of an economic order motivated by the profit prin- 
ciple. The dynamics of such an order may be summed up in the 
formula: ‘‘More profit, more capital.” Capitalistic expansion re- 
quires an ever-increasing market, and hence seeks international 
outlets for its products. However much the market will expand, 
at some time the saturation point will be reached. When this 
situation has come about, the possibilities of further profit cease 
and new reinvestments of earnings are precluded. These earn- 
ings which cannot be turned into productive channels accumulate 
in the form of money. Money, from being as originally intended 
a means of facilitating the exchange of goods, now is converted into 
a means of storing up values. Instead of flowing freely as the 
exigencies of commerce and trade demand, it is held by those 
who do not need it for purposes of consumption and cannot apply 
it to productive uses. As these holdings grow, money becomes 
scarce and now isa good in its own right. Inasystem essentially 
based on exchange, money is indispensable. It is needed by the 
consumer as well as the producer. If it does not circulate freely, 
it becomes a power which dominates society and holds everyone 
atits mercy. The money-owners now are the masters of the situa- 
tion. For the use of their money they can exact a high re- 
muneration. As dispensers of credit, that is of money intended 
for production, they are the absolute lords of industry, and as 
lenders of money for consumption they can enslave everybody. 
Thus, the profit system by its own natural evolution culminates 
in the supreme domination of money. At this point financial 
capitalism takes the place of industrial capitalism. Financial 
capitalism in its turn has the same innate trend to centralization 
as industrial capitalism, and it is not difficult to visualize its dis- 
astrous effects if it is completed. 

When financial capitalism has been established, the institution 
which comes into the foreground and assumes more and more 
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power is the bank. Whilst in the beginning it merely occupied 
a subordinate position and served the interests of business, in 
the course of time it assumes control and dictates business poli- 
cies. In the earlier stages the banker is dependent on the busi- 
ness and glad to make loans in order to invest his funds profit- 
ably; as his stranglehold on credit increases, he often finds it to 
his interest to withhold credit and is able to charge a high pre- 
mium for the loans which he condescends to grant. If this state 
of affairs continued, the banker would eventually be the sole 
owner of all property. On a minor scale, this sometimes occurs 
in a small community where the local banker either owns in an 
outright manner most of the real estate or holds mortgages on 
most of the land and homes. Now, the interesting or the alarm- 
ing feature about this situation is that this position of tremendous 
power frequently is built up by the adroit use of money that has 
been entrusted to him. It is this anomalous condition which 
Pius XI points out when he writes: “In the first place, then, it 
is patent that in our days not alone is wealth accumulated, but 
immense power and despotic economic domination is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few, and that those few are frequently 
not the owners, but only the trustees and directors of invested 
funds, who administer them at their good pleasure.”"' Amplifying 
this subject, Father Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., writes as 
follows: ‘“This is true in the first place of the officials of large 
economic enterprises; even though they have as a rule, and to 
a certain extent, their own money invested in the enterprise 
which they direct, yet they are generally far from being the sole 
owners. In recent years we have heard frequently how the di- 
rectors of concerns disregard the rights and interests of stock- 
holders, especially the small stockholders.... As the highest 
degree of economic domination the Pope conceives finance capi- 
talism where economic enterprises habitually operate on a credit 
basis and are wholly dependent on credit. The credit is obtained 
from banks. The more the arrangement of credits becomes con- 
centrated in the hands of a few banks, the greater becomes the 
dependency of those to whom credit is extended. The occur- 
rences contemporary with the publication of the Encyclical, 


1 Quadragesimo Anno. 
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Quadragesimo Anno (the collapse of the Oesterreichische Credit- 
anstalt, May 11, 1931; bankruptcy of the Donatbank, July 13, 
1931; and the following credit crisis leading to the dissolution 
of the Kreuger concerns), have shown that these apparently om- 
nipotent financial institutions are dependent upon the saving 
public, or capitalists, who entrust their money to them. If 
they lose confidence and demand the return of their money, 
either in order to keep it in custody or to invest it in their own 
enterprises, then the largest banks break down and the most 
daring of them are among the first to fall. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that productive enterprises—farming, as well as 
industry, commerce, and traffic—have come to be unbearably 
dependent upon financial capital and its captains. The Pope 
speaks of ‘those who, because they hold and control money, are 
able to govern credit and determine its allotment, for that 
reason supplying, so to speak, the life-blood to the entire economic 
body, and grasping as it were in their hands the very soul of 
production, so that no one dare breathe a word against their 
will.’ This is probably the sharpest passage of the entire Encyc- 
lical. But, nevertheless, there should be no attempt to mis- 
construe it. It describes a condition which is technically called 
finance-capitalism, and in common language plutocracy. This 
condition is rejected as a malformation, because it means eco- 
nomic disorganization and a wrong distribution of power. The 
passage does not contain any accusations directed against human 
beings, and makes no statement concerning the use of power, 
good or bad, by those who have it. This the Pope does in a dif- 
ferent passage and in a different connection. Here, however, the 
object is to characterize a fault of the system which mars our 
modern capitalistic economy, and for the removal of which we 
must strive.’’? 


Money Trust and Money Empire 


Naturally we ask ourselves how money, by its essence as a 
medium of exchange playing but a subsidiary part in economic 
life, came to achieve such a dominating and controlling position 
in our days. We are no longer living under a capitalistic but un- 


2 “Reorganization of Social Economy. The Social Encyclical Developed and Ex- 
plained” (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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der a money regime, which means that the industrial magnate has 
been dethroned and abdicated in favor of the banker. It is in- 
structive and useful to see how this peculiar and abnormal situa- 
tion arose. The Holy Father assigns as the cause of this develop- 
ment limitless free competition. These are his words: ‘This 
accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the modern 
economic order, is a natural result of limitless free competition 
which permits the survival of those who are the strongest, which 
often means those who fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed 
to the dictates of conscience.’’® 

Of the fact that there exists in our country and most likely in 
the industrialized countries of the whole world an unduly cen- 
tralized control of money and credit, there can be little doubt. 
Much light was shed on the situation as it is by the Report of the 
Money Trust Investigation Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Representative Pujo, given to the House of Representatives, 
February 28, 1913. In this report it is stated that the fact of 
increasing concentration of control of banking resources was 
“defended by some witnesses and regretted by others, but ac- 
knowledged by all.” Father Charles C. Chapman, S.J., sum- 
marizes the results of the investigation in a recently published 
study, and we cannot do better than to quote some of his con- 
densed statements which give the gist of the report. Under the 
caption, ‘“The Financial Oligarchy,” Dr. Chapman writes: ‘“The 
process of concentration of control of money and credit, under the 
influence of a small group of investment bankers, was effected 
through consolidations, large stockholdings, interlocking direc- 
torates, control of management, partnerships, joint-account ar- 
rangements and special understandings known as banking ethics. 
The dominant element in the financial oligarchy was the invest- 
ment banker. His tools were the associated banks, trust com- 
panies and life insurance companies; his subjects, the controlled 
railroads, public service and industrial corporations. The key 
to his power was combination—concentration intensive and com- 
prehensive—combination which advanced along three lines: 
first, by consolidation of banks and trust companies as far as 
possible under the anti-trust laws, otherwise by the less obvious 


* Quadragesimo Anno. 
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affiliations; second, by combinations and consolidations in the 
fields of public service, railroads and industrial corporations; 
third, by encroaching on the functions of the above classes of 
corporations. The investment banker became a directing power 
in railroads, public service and industrial corporations in order to 
control makers of bonds and stocks; in insurance companies and 
other corporate reservoirs of the people’s savings in order to con- 
trol the buyers of bonds and stocks; in banks and trust com- 
panies in order to control an unlimited source of funds in the form 
of other people’s money. Thus, by uniting within himself the 
functions of three classes of corporations the investment banker 
became, in regard to stocks and bonds, the maker, the market 
and the dealer. It was to this union of functions, wrote Mr. 
Brandeis, that the existence of the money trust was mainly 
due. ... The power of the American financial oligarchy did not 
lie in its own wealth so much as in its ability to manipulate the 
wealth of others.... The most effective weapon in the hands of 
any financial operator is ready cash. The investment bankers 
did not overlook this fact in their work of concentration. The 
34 banks and trust companies directly controlled by the Morgan 
associates held $1,983,000,000 in deposits. This gave members 
of Morgan and Company not only the power to lend vast sums to 
themselves but also, what is more significant, the power to pre- 
vent these funds from being lent to competing interests. Control 
of vast sums of ready cash by the leading investment bankers 
gave them a particular power over the stock market. By lending 
or refusing to lend, they were enabled to affect the general price 
level of stocks and bonds. Their power over any particular se- 
curity was even greater. Its sale on the market depended to a 
great extent upon whether the security was favored or discrimi- 
nated against when offered to the banks or trust companies as col- 
lateral for loans. It is not therefore the actual possession of vast 
resources that makes for industrial absolutism but the ability to 
control and direct other people’s money.’”* Against this back- 
ground of concrete facts the passage of the Papal Encyclical re- 
ferring to the despotic power at the command of those who con- 


4 “The Development of American Business and Banking!Thought 1913-1936” (New 
York City). 
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trol and dictate the use of the people’s money stands out with 
startling vividness. 


The Evolution of Financial Despotism 


We hold that the Holy Father’s diagnosis of the situation is 
correct. According to this view the present money tyranny is 
the logical outcome of unrestrained competition. The thing 
happened in this manner. Unrestrained competition led to a 
distribution of property marked by excessive inequality. The 
share of the capitalist was far more than he required for consump- 
tion and the continuation of his business. This left him with 
considerable funds for reinvestment. As long as there remained 
opportunities of reinvestment in his own field, he could manage 
the situation himself, but when it became necessary to seek em- 
ployment of his funds outside of the sphere with which he was 
familiar he had to depend on others who could put his funds to 
work. In the form of money they were entrusted to the banker 
who invested them in various profitable enterprises. As the 
available money for investment increased, the importance of the 
banker grew in proportion. 

The manipulation of money became a highly specialized func- 
tion which called for special training and intimate familiarity 
with the money market. Soon those into whose hands the in- 
vestment capital of the people had been placed realized the tre- 
mendous power connected with their position, and were not slow 
to use it for the expansion of their influence. Here again the 
character of our economic order greatly favored them. In an 
economy of exchange money is patently of the utmost impor- 
tance, and those who control it enjoy a position of superiority. 
That such a consciousness of power would enhance the self- 
esteem of the financier, can be readily understood. The feeling 
of superiority associated with great financial power manifested 
itself time and again in the course of the investigation of the 
Pujo Committee. The impression was created that the men 
under investigation felt secure in their privileged position, and 
that they were convinced that they used their power benevolently 
and beneficently, though perhaps despotically. Father Chap- 
man describes this peculiar mentality when he writes: “‘Morgan, 
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like Baker, conceded that centralized control of money could be 
used harmfully if it got into incompetent hands, but felt that 
there was no danger of its getting into such hands, He ap- 
parently thought that he and his group were especially destined 
by Providence to take care of the financial and industrial, if not 
the political, welfare of the country.’’> At amore recent investi- 
gation of similar import the same self-confidence and arro- 
gance were in evidence. 

Financial domination arises where there is too much accumu- 
lated money seeking profitable investment, or in other words it is 
the result of a maldistribution of the wealth of the country. If 
wealth is properly distributed, most of it will go into the purchase 
of consumptible goods and only a narrow but withal sufficient 
margin of savings will be left for reinvestment. Asa consequence, 
money will not be stored and hoarded but kept in circulation. 
The actually productive capital, machinery and plants, will be 
renewed but there is no opportunity for overexpansion. Now, 
the profit system produces precisely this condition of excessive 
and unwholesome investment and industrial overexpansion. For 
the purpose of the profit system is to create more capital in order 
to ensure the steady increase of gain. Dividends look forward 
towards reinvestment; wages are largely absorbed by the needs 
of the wage-earner. A healthier financia! state of affairs must 
come about when profits and dividends decrease and wages in- 
crease. Wages are at the expense of profits. We cannot dis- 
guise the fact that bigger wages mean smaller profits, smaller 
dividends and less interest. This, however, also means that 
there will be smaller accumulations of money waiting for invest- 
ment and hence less opportunity for the assertion of financial 
power. As long as industry aims only at the maintenance, the 
repair and the replacement of its productive capital and a reason- 
able income for proper living, financing will remain a function 
over which it can retain adequate control. In that case money 
cannot rise above a ministerial position such as it held in the 
Middle Ages. The Holy Father, then, is right when he says 
that plutocratic supremacy comes in the wake of limitless free 
competition. We are here confronted by the interesting 


5 Op. cit. 
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paradox that unlimited industrial freedom terminates in slavery. 

At present money has assumed the importance which once be- 
longed to land. As formerly land was needed for productive 
activity, so now money convertible into capital is indispensable. 
Centralized landed ownership in its day caused the same evils 
as centralized money control produces in our times. Later we 
saw arise the age of centralized industrial capital, again bring- 
ing evils of every kind. Now we have the age of centralized 
money and credit. We may aptly describe these phases of devel- 
opment as land feudalism, industrial feudalism and financial 
feudalism. All are characterized by an undue concentration of 
something pivotal in the economic process. Freedom and social 
wellbeing lie in the direction of decentralization. The vital 
question for us is whether we will go on to some new form of cen- 
tralization such as is represented in the Communistic State, or 
whether we will escape from the yoke of financial dominion by 
wide diffusion of property. For it is well to remember that 
human liberty and human dignity cannot be preserved without 
private ownership, as Hilaire Belloc valiantly proclaims.‘ 

* “The Restoration of Property’? (New York City). 








Sermons on Almsgiving 
By THE R1GHT REv. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


The preceding paper on Charity Sermons called attention to 
the fact—an exceptional fact so far as my acquaintance with man- 
uals of sacred rhetoric goes—that Father O’ Dowd, in his volume 
on “‘Preaching,’’ devoted a section to what he styled ‘“‘Charity 
Sermons.”” An examination of his brief treatment disclosed a 
second fact, namely, that he gave no special attention to charity 
sermons as distinguished from ordinary sermons on almsgiving in 
general. A reader would almost immediately perceive a third 
fact emerging, namely, that priests are warned of certain perils 
to their ministry if the subject of almsgiving be not handled with 
great prudence. The present paper confines itself to the topic 
of almsgiving in general—that is, to almsgiving considered out- 
side of the peculiar realm of specialized charity sermons. A 
third paper hopes to discuss the perils encountered by a thought- 
less preacher when he treats the subject of almsgiving. 


I 


“Blessed is he that understandeth concerning the needy and the poor; 
the Lord will deliver him in the evil day” (Ps. xl. 1). 


It will doubtless prove both interesting and helpful to consider 
Father O’Dowd’s brief treatment of almsgiving in general. He 
begins by emphasizing the need under which the clergy lie of 
“educating their people to an intelligent and devout appreciation 
of almsgiving as a spiritual work.’”’ He recommends this prelimi- 
nary education as a chief means of pleading for money “‘without 
noise and without loss of dignity.’’ He then continues: 


““A charity sermon is really effective in proportion as it keeps 
well in sight the Christian view of temporal goods and their use. 
Every good charity sermon one hears or reads has the Gospel for 
its basis, and is in a true sense theological. Read, for example, 
St. Cyprian’s pastoral instruction on almsgiving, and you will see 
how he lifts the subject into the region of supernatural charity. 
While he pleads for generous giving, he is exhorting to virtue, and 
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his thoughts keep returning to great spiritual truths—the benefi- 
cence of God in creation and redemption, Christ’s promises to the 
merciful, the vanity of hoarded riches, the presence of Christ in 
the persons of the poor.” 


While ‘‘every good charity sermon one hears or reads has the 
Gospel for its basis,”’ it may also have for its text any one of the 
texts quoted from the Old Testament in our various collections 
of topical texts arranged for the use of preachers.1 An Old 
Testament text may have its own peculiar value, partly as prob- 
ably a fresher citation than routine selections from the New 
Testament, and partly as an illustration of the divine insistence 
(even for the carnal-minded folk of the Old Testament times) 
upon the need of almsgiving. Let me devote a paragraph to 
this suggestion. 

For the first section of the present paper, I have chosen a text 
from the Psalms. A preacher could use it, with illustrative 
comment, as a sort of interesting prelude to his sermon. Thus, 
it might be pointed out that our English version of the Bible is 
remarkable for the great care it takes to give us a very close 
translation of the Latin Vulgate text. In doing this, however, 
it sometimes appears heavy and, indeed, hard to understand by 
English-speaking people of to-day. The text just now chosen 
from Psalm xl is an example of this. ‘Blessed is he that under- 
standeth concerning the needy and the poor; the Lord will de- 
liver him in the evil day.”” What is really meant, for instance, 
by the words “‘he that understandeth concerning the needy”? In 
what way are we called upon to “understand’’ concerning the 
poor? And what is meant by ‘“‘the evil day’? Does it refer to 
the dreadful Day of Judgment? I think that, after this text 


1 Various manuals could be consulted. I may mention, in their chronological 
order: (1) ‘“‘Thesaurus Biblicus, or Handbook of Scripture Reference,’”’ compiled 
from the Latin of Philip Paul Merz by Rev. L. A. Lambert (Waterloo, Observer 
Publication Company, 1880, 1024 large pages); (2) ‘‘The Divine Armory of Holy 
Scripture,”’ by Rev. Kenelm Vaughan (St. Louis, B. Herder, 1914, 956 small but 
closely printed pages in small print). This American edition has a Preface by Cardi- 
nal Gibbons and Introductory Remarks by Kenelm Vaughan, both dated 1893. 
It seems to be subsequent, therefore, to Father Lambert’s work, of whose existence 
the editor appeared to be unaware; (3) ‘“‘A Textural Concordance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures Arranged Especially for Use in Preaching,” by Rev. Thomas David Williams 
(New York, Benziger Brothers, 1908, 848 large pages). Its Preface declares that 
it ‘differs largely from that masterpiece of Scripture compilation, ‘The Divine 
Armory,’ by Father Vaughan, both in arrangement and in choice of subjects and 
headings.... It differs also from the ‘Thesaurus Biblicus’ of Father Lambert, being 
more restricted in choice of subjects and of texts.” 
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has been announced, the people would be interested by the little 
puzzle suggested in the above-staged questions. They would 
“‘perk up’”’ to get the answers. And their interest would be satis- 
fied by such a wholly intelligible paraphrase as we find in ‘“The 
Psalms Explained.”? This paraphrase (if it may properly be so 
called) runs thus: “Happy is the man who has regard for the 
poor and the needy, for in time of trouble the Lord will deliver 
him.’’ This is easily understood. We should have regard for 
the poor, because when trouble comes to us, God will have re- 
gard for us and deliver us from the trouble. No reference is 
made to the Day of Judgment. The promise divinely made 
here may at first sight appear somewhat “‘carnal’’—a promise of 
temporal rather than of spiritual benefits to the charitable man. 
Well, both kinds of benefits, spiritual and temporal alike, may 
under God’s benign providence reward our almsgiving. But, 
since we are now living under the ‘“‘new code’’ (as one might 
style the New Testament in these days of ‘‘codes’’), we shall 
understand that the code of the New Testament appeals to a 
higher spiritual motive, without obliterating however the tem- 
poral rewards mentioned in the code of the Old Testament. And 
so the preacher could continue his informal exegesis of this verse 
of the Psalm by pointing out a still deeper meaning in the words 
of the text. An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the text be- 
cause of the probably Messianic character of the Psalm. The 
identification, thus secured, of Our Saviour with the poor and 
needy man makes our almsgiving to the poor a gift really to Our 
Saviour: ‘““With many of the Fathers we may regard this whole 
Psalm as Messianic. The poor sufferer is the Redeemer in His 
passion, betrayed by the traitor Judas (v. 10), triumphing in 
His Resurrection and Ascension (v. 13). Therefore, the Psalm- 
ist begins by declaring that man blessed who meditates on this 
suffering and destitute One’ (‘‘The Psalms Explained,” p. 
154). The New Testament would here complete the lesson in- 


2“'The Psalms Explained for Priests and Students, with Introductions, Para- 
phrases and Notes,” by Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and Rev. John A. McHugh, 
O.P., Professors in the Theological Faculty of the Catholic Foreign Mission Seminary, 
Maryknoll, New York. With a Preface by The Very Rev. J. M. Vosté, O.P., S.S.D., 
Member of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, Consultor of the Congregation on 
Oriental Affairs (New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1929, 532 pp.). A lengthy 
review of the book was given in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviEw, December, 
1929, pp. 328-329. 
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sinuated in the Old Testament, for in it we find Christ identi- 
fying Himself with the poor and needy. We hear the words of 
Our Saviour declaring: ‘‘Amen I say unto you, as long as you 
did it to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me’’ (Matt., 
xxv. 40). Read the whole context to the people, for they hear 
it too seldom, I think. 

If we read once more the words quoted above from Father 
O’Dowd’s treatment, we shall find rich sources for enlightening 
and heartening comment. The motives for a spiritualized out- 
look upon almsgiving are many and compelling. We are now 
considering almsgiving in its very general meaning, and not in 
its restricted application to an ‘‘occasional”’ charity sermon (much 
of whose treatment must consist in the enumeration and devel- 
opment of specific details demanding charitable help). Much 
time will, therefore, be saved by naturally and easily associating 
our sermon on almsgiving with some definite liturgical pericope 
offered by the ordinary Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays and 
great Feasts of the Church Year. We can also thus avoid the 
appearance of ‘‘forcing’’ our theme upon the attention of our 
hearers. For example, Massillon takes occasion of the Fourth 
Sunday of Lent to preach a 12,000-word sermon on almsgiving. 
The Gospel deals with the multiplication of loaves and fishes, 
and the text chosen from it was: ‘‘And Jesus took the loaves 
and, when He had given thanks, He distributed to the disciples, 
and the disciples to them that were sat down’’ (John, vi. 11). 
It is a strikingly appropriate text because it forthwith associates 
Our Lord’s charity towards the poor and needy with the earthly 
ministers of that charity. In asking the people to be generous 
in almsgiving, priests are simply the ministers of the all-loving 
Saviour, just as the disciples were His ministers when He re- 
quired them to do the distributing of the immense quantities of 
food which He Himself had really created. God is the final and 
first source from which everything that we call ours really comes. 
What we give in charity is more His than it is ours. Massillon 
develops the thought of the way in which God gives, through 
the efforts of His priests, the charity handed to the priests for 
the use of the poor. It is no shame, it is rather a splendid glory, 
to the priests to act in this way as almoners for God, even as the 
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disciples of old became His almoners to the hungry crowds who 
had followed Him into the desert. Massillon next proceeds to 
illustrate, at great length, the precept of charity included in the 
law of God. In pointing out that this discourse is very long, I 
am not intimating that it is wordy and diffuse. A preacher 
might well take only a comparatively small portion of it for his 
Sunday sermon, remitting to other appropriate Sundays the 
remaining portions by adapting their ideas to other liturgical 
texts. 

With us of to-day, time presses in the matter of preaching; 
but a little said well is preferable to much that is said hurriedly. 
‘‘Not the much, but the well,’’ was a good advice given by the 
Italian professor of Latin to my class in the preparatory semi- 
nary, when we tried our hands at composing Latin verse. A single 
sermon on almsgiving can hardly be expected to complete that 
education of our people in the supernatural view of almsgiving 
which Father O’Dowd desiderated as a preliminary to an effec- 
tive sermon on almsgiving. We may, however, hope to impart 
that education bit by bit, as it were, instead of at a single most 
abundant spiritual repast such as Massillon provided for his 
hearers on the Fourth Sunday of Lent. 


II 


“Ah, how many phrases! Ah, how many ideas! A single phrase well 

thought out is worth a whole thousand of these superfluous ideas; a 

single idea well developed is worth a whole thousand of these redundant 
phrases.” —The Abbé Roux, “Thoughts.”’ 


3 The Gospel or Epistle pericopes of several Sundays offer us opportunities for dis- 
courses on almsgiving. Obviously, the Gospel of the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost, 
narrating the second multiplication of loaves and fishes, would allow us to continue 
with Massillon’s development, instead of merely repeating the ideas of a previous 
sermon on the Fourth Sunday in Lent. The Gospel of the Eighth Sunday after 
Pentecost, dealing with the ‘“‘mammon of iniquity,” is near enough to that of the 
previous Sixth Sunday to let us discourse on ‘“‘making friends of the mammon of 
iniquity” in order that, no matter how much we may be failures on earth, we may 
find friends who shall receive us into everlasting dwellings. The Twelfth Sunday 
presents us with the Good Samaritan and the two great Commandments of Love, 
and the Seventeenth Sunday inculcates the same grand lesson. The Fourteenth 
Sunday gives us the lesson of avoidance of over-solicitude. No doubt, other appro- 
priate discourses could be found in various volumes of sermons, even if the texts 
there used would not be used by us: e¢.g., Bossuet has a sermon on “The Dignity 
of the Poor,’’ translated in the Second Series of ‘‘Great French Sermons,” edited by 
Father O’Mahony (St. Louis, Herder, 1919, pp. 213-233); and a much shorter but 
withal a happily illustrated sermon entitled simply ‘‘The Poor’”’ is given in Father 
Cronenberger’s edition of ‘‘Sermons’” by Rev. Reuben Parsons (Philadelphia, John 
Jos. McVey, 1908, pp. 249-259). I cite these merely as sources for suggestions. 
Such sources can, of course, be greatly multiplied 
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The first section of this paper has endeavored, by indicating 
appropriate Sundays and accessible sources for sermons on 
almsgiving, to suggest an economical distribution of spiritual 
ideals in the gradual education of the people towards a high 
plane of motivation in their exercise of charity. We may now 
consider the slight remaining portion of Father O’Dowd’s treat- 
ment of almsgiving. 

Having recommended St. Cyprian’s pastoral instruction on 
almsgiving as a model for preachers to imitate, Father O’Dowd 


continues: 


“Almsgiving is with him ‘excellent and divine,’ ‘the saving 
work, the great solace of believers, the defence of hope, the guar- 
dian of faith, the remedy for sin,’ ‘God’s true and greatest gift, 
necessary for the weak, glorious for the strong, giving spiritual 
grace, earning Christ as a judge, making God Himself a debtor.’ 
In reading through that ancient charity sermon one is conscious 
that our modern scolding is, compared with its manly vigor, ‘as 
water unto wine’; and yet it is nothing more than a commentary 
upon the words of Holy Scripture, and no Christian who heard it 
could criticise its spirit without laying irreverent hands upon 
the teaching of the Faith.” 


We shall all agree that the high plane of thought occupied by 
the Saint is most desirable. Its teaching presents a supernatural 
series of motives for the giving of alms. Its method illustrates 
a safeguarding procedure for the dignity of the preacher him- 
self. Personally, however, I greatly doubt the excellence of 
the mere manner or homiletic style involved in the quoted pas- 
sages. Assuredly, “‘no Christian who heard it could criticise 
its spirit,’’ as Father O’Dowd remarks. My own present ques- 
tioning is, whether any Christian who heard it could really at- 
tach any clear meaning to the very condensed thoughts in the 
phrases uttered in immediate succession and consequently af- 
fording no time for mental absorption of the ideas they expressed. 
It may be doubted that even a pious, thoughtful and carefully 
slow reader could attach specific, clearly differentiated, meanings 
to the evaluations of almsgiving as: (1) ‘excellent and divine” 
(if divine, of course excellent); (2) “the saving work, the great 
solace of believers’’ (in what respect is it peculiarly a saving work 
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and just why is it the “great’’ solace of believers?); (3) ‘‘the 
defence of hope’’ (how and why?); (4) ‘‘the guardian of the 
faith” (why?); (5) ‘‘the remedy for sin’’ (why should not the 
Scriptural texts be appended?); (6) ‘‘God’s true and greatest 
gift” (greater than the Eucharist?); (7) ‘‘necessary for the weak, 
glorious for the strong, giving spiritual grace, earning Christ as 
a judge, making God Himself a debtor” (each of the phrases 
demands illustration and proof). 

Are these questionings a very petty sort of comment? I 
think that a preacher of to-day would be compelled, in the interest 
of intelligibility, to take only one or two of these abundant 
phrases for treatment. His business would be to evolve slowly 
and to illustrate adequately the real ideas they express in so 
condensed forms. For instance, the apparently simple declara- 
tion that almsgiving is “excellent and divine’’ would suffer a 
large expansion in comment upon each of the two words without 
fatiguing the auditory. Almost anyone of the many phrases or 
expressions might well form the topic to whose consideration a 
complete section or ‘‘point”’ of the sermon should be given, if the 
preacher might hope for a fairly adequate appreciation of it by 
his hearers. 

In short, this ancient type of rhetoric is, I think, wholly un- 
suited to our times. Instead of enlightening, it will only con- 
fuse. We shall probably agree with the view expressed by the 
Abbé Roux: “Ah, how many phrases! Ah, how many ideas! 
A single phrase well thought out is worth a whole thousand of 
these superfluous ideas; a single idea well developed is worth a 
whole thousand of these redundant phrases.’’ Of course, I am 
not here quoting an appreciation or evaluation, either by the 
thoughtful abbé or by myself, of the phrases used by St. Cyprian, 
none of whose ideas should be described as ‘“‘superfluous’’ or 
“redundant.” But I do agree with the abbé in thinking that a 
single idea well developed in a sermon is worth more than a dozen 
ideas rapidly uttered in a very condensed phraseology. 

It is perhaps worth while to have spoken thus plainly, but 
without any implied criticism of St. Cyprian, whose style may 
have suited admirably the folk whom he addressed. Tempora 
mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. Times have indeed changed 
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greatly, no doubt. But the priest who reads some of the Lessons 
in the Third Nocturn might be tempted to indulge in this very 
style of preaching under the impression that it is nobly rhetorical 
for our own days.‘ It is not necessary to express here any other 
opinion on this ancient style than to estimate it as quite unsuited 
to our times and our own people. Our sermons will rather deal 
in examples and illustrations, as well as in expositions, of Chris- 
tian truths and the duties imposed thereby, until one thought 
has penetrated into the minds and hearts of our hearers and has a 
fair chance of lodging there for some little time. Even this 
hoped-for result is not easily to be achieved, for the minds of our 
layfolk are probably already filled with all manner of worldly 
preoccupations. Their business, social and domestic concerns 
are not few, and to these must be added the scatterbrain results 
of the daily newspaper, the hourly radio, the evening ‘‘movies’”’— 
until the poor brain is almost fluid in its rapid transitions from one 
item to another, so that nothing has time for fixation in mind or 
heart. 

Undue emphasis may seem to have been placed, in the present 
paper, on the idea of frequent sermons or instructions on alms- 
giving in general. But if we are to avoid the complications 
that will be discussed in a succeeding paper on ‘Talking About 
Money,” we shall best do so by placing almsgiving on a very 
high spiritual plane—and this will not be the achievement of a 
single sermon, but rather of a series of sermons that will afford 
leisure for the spiritual ideas to sink in and gradually to eliminate 
the materialistic greed of our times and the ideal of “‘keeping up 
with the Joneses” as the “correct thing’’ in our people’s lives. 


* An illustration of an appropriate style is found in the homily by St. Paulinus in 
the Lessons of his Feast (June 22). Upon the text chosen for the first section of the 
present paper (“‘Beatus qui intelligit super egenum et pauperem, etc.’’), he dis- 
courses with easily intelligible slowness, employing the words of the text twice and 
thus emphasizing them with desirable leisure for their full and beautiful import and 
importance. 











Launching of Catholic Action 
By KiLian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


The Bishops of the United States assembled in annual meeting 
at Washington on November 19-20, 1936, officially launched 
Catholic Action on a national basis by issuing a statement that 
deserves a permanent place in the records of the movement. Its 
points are summarized here in order that our readers may have 
them on hand for future reference. 

“The Bishops in establishing the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference provided a means whereby Catholic organizations. . . 
might act in codperation with the Hierarchy on all matters of 
national interest, and particularly those requiring definite 
Catholic leadership and definite expression of Catholic thought.” 
Purely diocesan or local questions remain under the respective 
Ordinaries. 

The National Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women with headquarters in Washington 
are the two official national organizations; about the two other 
required pillars of Catholic Action, male and female youth, 
nothing is announced in the document under consideration. 

Diocesan organizations may affiliate with the national 
organizations through the Ordinaries. National organizations 
and those of more than diocesan scope may affiliate themselves 
with the proper departments for the sake of promoting definite 
Catholic Action. In fact, they must affiliate, since without 
this affiliation they do not belong to Catholic Action and do not 
follow the express wish of the Pope. They cannot speak nor 
act for the Church. The fact that the spokesman for the Church 
is the Bishop, is again emphasized. 

These regulations are not intended to discourage or diminish 
lay activities, but rather to guide them into the most effective 
and orderly ways. So far the document. 

It is not the purpose nor the business of the present writer to 
offer a specific commentary on this important pronouncement. 
Further instructions will come from official sources as circum- 
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stances and conditions may require. Moreover, what can be 
said in general has already appeared in these pages,! and par- 
ticular information may easily be obtained from diocesan or 
national offices as the case may demand. However, some 
hints gathered from a long and actual experience may be offered 
that might prove valuable in the organization and promotion of 
Catholic Action in its smallest or parochial units. 

Two outstanding facts are definitely emphasized in the state- 
ment: the spiritual leadership of the Hierarchy and the active 
leadership of the laity, both operating in harmony. The first 
or spiritual leadership (which concerns local, diocesan and national 
organization, activities, methods, policies and their opportune- 
ness) need not occupy us at present. The bishops assisted by 
a zealous clergy will develop this leadership when and where 
needed. 

The second leadership, that of the laity, is of great importance 
just now, and hence of especial interest. The most important 
law in this connection is that this leadership must be exercised 
in accordance with the plan of the Hierarchy and under its 
supervision, not independently or according to the plans of 
organizations which have not been expressly approved by the 
Ordinaries. This safeguards the Church without impeding 
legitimate zeal and enthusiasm; it leaves more than enough 
initiative for the laity, while setting a certain scope for their 
activities. 

Leadership among and by the laity is a great problem. It is 
so extensive a subject that, unless it is limited in kind as well as 
in scope, it cannot be adequately treated in a single article. 

There are organizations essential to Catholic Action that have 
everything pertaining to leadership (material, training, standing, 
etc.) within themselves, and there are essential organizations 
that have to draw leadership from without the constituent 
membership which they serve. The latter are the associations 
of children and adolescent youth of both sexes. To provide 
leadership for the latter is at present the greatest problem, which, 
if solved, would within a short time considerably increase the 


1“The United Front,’”? Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 2-7. Enlarged and published in 
book form under the title of ‘‘Catholic Action Handbook” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City). 
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number of experienced and partially trained leaders in adult 
groups. Not much would need to be said, if this problem could 
be solved permanently by paid professional leaders, P.W.A. 
workers, government funds, etc., without creating in the future 
new and perhaps more serious problems. But all these tem- 
porary solutions are either impracticable, of short duration, 
difficult to attain, definitely dangerous, or otherwise unsatis- 
factory. Even unlimited financial resources cannot buy every- 
thing in the field of leadership, and no one should be deceived 
by this somewhat plausible solution. It did not work in times 
of prosperity; and much less will it work in periods of depression. 
Hence, we must look for additional solutions. 


Chief Factors in Youth Leadership 


The most important factors in youth leadership are: securing 
candidates for leadership, their training, and their employment. 
One depends upon the other, and upon the recruiting of leaders 
depends everything. 

It is evidently the intention of the Hierarchy to work down- 
ward from a national center by coérdinating what already exists 
and by aiding in the formation of the necessary diocesan executive 
groups. Considering conditions in our country, this is an ex- 
cellent plan for the development of Catholic Action, but the 
leadership required in every part of the smallest unit is definitely 
a local and parochial problem. Leadership cannot be produced 
nationally; it can only partly be developed locally, and hence 
in the majority of cases candidates must be presented for training 
by the parochial clergy. That leaders brought from other places 
are more effective among youth, seems to be a fallacy in so far 
as volunteer leaders are concerned. 

To get men and women, especially the former, to offer their 
services as volunteer leaders, is the core of the problem. Pro- 
fessional workers maintain that it cannot be solved. But the 
last word has not been spoken in the matter, for no broad and 
concerted efforts have as yet been made. One thing is certain; 
if volunteers cannot be obtained, professional leaders have no 
longer a field to labor in as executives, for without the assistance 
of volunteer local leaders no extensive work can be accomplished. 
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Generally speaking, it apears that wherever pastors sincerely 
want volunteer leaders and go about securing them in a methodi- 
cal way, leadership is found. On the other hand, practically 
all efforts are in vain if the leaders do not enjoy the full-hearted 
and active support of the clergy. Some material for leadership 
is available in practically every parish, and it can be discovered 
by using the proper methods. 


Methods of Securing Leaders 


The general methods for securing leadership are fairly well 
known. They are: announcements from the pulpit, talks before 
organizations, advertising and notices in newspapers and church 
bulletins. Another means is personal contact. It includes talks 
to certain individuals, the forming of a committee, sending in- 
dividuals to a training course, letters, and other private inter- 
course. But it has happened that all these means were employed, 
large attendances were secured at special meetings and courses, 
and still the results were very meager and occasionally nil. What 
were the reasons for this perplexing outcome? Most probably, 
there was something wrong or deficient in the motives presented, 
since no interest was created or sustained. 

The motives may have been good, but they were not effective 
because they were not psychologically strong. They may have 
been almost foreign to a more or less completely secularized 
frame of mind. No sufficient answer was supplied to the per- 
petually recurring materialistic question: ‘What is in it?”’ 

At one time, the answer to this question of appealing to pros- 
pective youth leaders was somewhat like the following: 


“The material reward of volunteer leaders is practically nothing. 
The good done to humanity, to the Church and nation is of greater 
value than anything else. To train youth in rightousness, justice 
and good citizenship at the time the young are not under the in- 
fluence of school and home is more profitable than the reduction in 
taxes; it cannot be paid with money. 

“The consciousness of having kept youth on the right path and 
having saved them from correctional institutions and other mis- 
fortunes, including the loss of faith, is an exquisite spiritual pleasure. 
The conviction of having assisted in making youth better Catholics 
and better citizens is in itself a sufficient reward for a religious and 
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patriotic man or woman. Over and above, we do to Christ whatever 
we do to the least among His brethren.’’? 


There is no doubt that these motives are excellent for the 
best candidates, but not sufficient for the many who are merely 
on the way to become more perfect, and who indeed seem to be 
in the majority. In the course of many years, these sublime 
motives did secure excellent leaders, but not enough of them. 
During the depression they have influenced practically no one. 
Temporal cares and worries have turned men’s minds to more 
selfish preoccupations, and utilitarian motives must probably 
be added and sometimes placed in the foreground. 

During the past leadership was asked as a service from the 
standpoint of giving; at present, emphasis must also be placed 
on the position of honor from the standpoint of receiving. In 
other words, youth contributes as much to the leader as the 
latter contributes to youth, even in temporal matters. This 
consideration has a strong additional appeal, and its use is per- 
fectly legitimate. 

Every leadership, including social, religious, and recreational, 
has within itself elements of temporal value. These will prepare 
for spiritual advantages, and both will be a strongly motivating 
force in securing volunteer leaders. If meanwhile compensation 
can be made for expenses incurred during the exercise of leader- 
ship, so much the better. 


Temporal Advantages of Youth Leadership 


What then may be listed under the heading of the temporal 
advantages of youth leadership for the volunteer? They con- 
stitute three groups: personal benefits, social aids, and recog- 
nition of work well done. 

Leadership will develop personal efficiency, because a leader 
has to do his own independent thinking, must chose his own 
correct words and means, must make his own decision and often 
quickly. It will also promote and develop a strong personality, 
because the leading of groups fosters enthusiasm, winning ways, 
imagination, magnetism, convincing thoughts, and power of 


2 “Boyguidance”’ (Benziger Brothers, New York City), p. 230. 
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persuasion. Leadership is really an attitude. It is a zest to 
create and develop a worthy aspiration for services in a good 
cause. This attitude of service is of considerable importance. 
Formerly, kings were called the servants of the people, and 
when they ceased to be of service, they lost their jobs. American 
citizenship is built on service: we expect service from President 
to laborer, and if not rendered, we vote for another President 
or simply dismiss the worker. Leadership trains the character, 
entailing sacrifices, necessary accommodations, and purposeful 
willingness. All these are very valuable and of importance 
in every phase of human social life. They reinforce the prin- 
ciple: struggle, serve, or starve. To the personal benefits may 
be added the fact that leadership is very often a profitable re- 
creation of the right kind, especially if it develops into a real 
hobby. Everybody needs such recreation, but not everybody 
gets it. The attendance at vulgar shows or dances, at doubtful 
movies, at gambling or drinking parties, etc., is not recreation 
but dissipation. Wasting time in club-rooms and other places 
is not recreation but idleness. Recreation means to change from 
one occupation to another that is more congenial, restful or in- 
spiring, or from quietude to activity that satisfies. It is recrea- 
tion to work for an ideal such as training young Americans to 
better citizenship, to religious and moral life. Recreation, 
too, usually means changing from following to leading; the 
employed become the bosses. This is without doubt beneficial, 
and in the long run far less expensive than other hobbies. But 
there are still other returns such as pleasure and satisfaction. 
Many young people respond immediately to good leadership; 
others involve the expenditure of time and patience on the part 
of the leader before they succumb to his influence. Leadership 
is not all fun; there are disappointments as in every other activity 
but hope for success always remains. 


Social Advantages of Leadership 


Besides purely personal advantages there are social benefits. 
Our leaders are actual or potential fathers or mothers. Parent- 
hood is by no means the easiest form of leadership, and any aid 
that can be afforded to it is certainly welcome. For this purpose 
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we recommend parent or adult education, and for the application 
of the knowledge acquired nothing will serve better than actual 
leadership in Catholic Action. Leadership of youth especially 
gives a deep insight into the psychology of childhood, which 
makes it easier to train one’s own children properly and to apply 
more correct and effective means of discipline. This will accrue 
to the benefit of the children, and no less to the character of 
the parent. The exercise of leadership among a variety of 
young folk will develop a mastery over oneself as the fruit of 
having become acquainted with the mental, physical, and moral 
traits of many and with the capacities and shortcomings of indi- 
viduals. 

Leadership successfully exercised in a parochial, diocesan, or 
national organization cannot fail to attract notice outside the 
family circle. It will bring with it a certain standing in the 
community. His very appointment sets the leader in a favorable 
light. Leadership being by nature a semi-public activity, it 
comes to the attentionofmany. The relation of the organization 
membership with parents and friends may prove a source of 
perhaps important social and other contacts. Representation 
on committees, partaking in local or national activities, speaking 
at important occasions, conventions, etc., will enlarge one’s 
acquaintanceship among those who have rendered substantial 
public services and are acknowledged leaders in Church, State 
and society. The occasional appearance of his (or her) name 
in bulletins, reports, programs, notices, meetings, etc., will not 
only make known the existence of the leader, but also his (her) 
work, interests, and characteristics. To-day, when advancement 
in social and economic life is so closely connected with publicity, 
the exercise of leadership may well become a valuable asset and 
a true social advantage, without developing into a ‘“‘racket’’ 
against which it can be easily protected by dignity and propriety. 
As a corollary, the prestige of Catholicism in America would be 
considerably enhanced. It is well to keep in mind that these 
and the following motives need not vitiate the good intention. 
These advantages may arouse some jealousy among those whose 
character unfits them for leadership, but the danger of pride 
and self-will in the leaders is, generally speaking, quite remote. 
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Public Honors and Awards 

The last but not the least class of incentives to be mentioned 
here are incidental benefits in the form of recognition for work 
well performed. Recognition by means of public honors and 
awards is the simplest, least expensive, and in many cases the 
most effective means of attracting and keeping leaders. It is, 
moreover, one of the oldest forms employed by the Church, the 
State, the school, and other public or semi-public bodies. Al- 
though sometimes abused, it has never caused any very serious 
ill consequences among average people. It is consonant with 
human nature as we find it at present. 

It is true that many aspire to some kind of recognition, but 
no harm will be caused if all do so, provided they make them- 
selves worthy of an honor or distinction. If awards are kept 
in proportion to work accomplished and certain standards are 
formulated, the more recognitions that are made, the better it 
undoubtedly is. Some people, indeed, are convinced that there 
is not credit enough in the world to go around to all who deserve 
it, but this opinion cannot be maintained. There are others, 
and among them the finest spirits, who hold that there is credit 
enough for all with no danger of exhaustion. Still others fear 
that a wholesale distribution of honors would cheapen them, but 
there is a difference between a large indiscriminate distribution and 
a wide distribution according to merit. Finally, there are some 
who fear that many would not accept honors. Some motivated 
by true humility may refuse them gratefully and gracefully; others 
may decline them, not because they do not appreciate them, but 
because they want to escape the sneers of mean characters, who 
ordinarily ascribe the worst possible motives to anyone that 
accepts or does something which raises him above his critics. 

An honor or merit system is not something new. It has been in 
vogue for centuries and is still flourishing. It is found in govern- 
ment circles, although considerably reduced (only apparently, 
however) in democratic countries. We still find in our country 
honorable titles, citations, medals, important appointments, 
favors, etc. In our schools and colleges we have degrees, dip- 
lomas, certificates, credits, honorary titles, etc. Social and 
civic organizations follow the same example. 
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But most of the honors and decorations are found in the 
Church. Is it because the clergy and Religious can bear them 
more gracefully than others? Maybe. But the main reason 
seems to be that the Holy See is more conscious of the duty of 
gratitude than any other form of authority. It has created 
diverse forms of recognition for the laity as well as for the clergy, 
and undoubtedly for the purpose that they should be used in 
worthy cases. It is certainly an impressive sight to behold the 
Pope surrounded by a Papal Court formed by men who have 
rendered substantial services to Church and Pontiff. Equally 
inspiring is the picture of an Ordinary surrounded at the altar 
by a goodly number of prelates and Papal Knights who have 
deserved special recognition. The greater their number, the 
more the diocese ought to be congratulated on account of its 
worthy sons, and the more should the Ordinary be praised for 
his liberality in recognizing service and granting awards where 
reasonably due. It all redounds to the greater glory of God and 
His Church, and edifies the faithful. As far as I know, the 
acceptance of an honor, merit, or dignity does not constitute 
a proximate danger to salvation. If there should be personal 
reasons for declining an honor, no one is bound to accept it. A 
graceful refusal is often resorted too, and entails no blame on 
those who feel that it might be a burden to live up to the honor. 
There will always be differences in opinion about the worthiness 
of certain honored individuals, but we may dismiss these as an 
idiosyncrasy of human nature and thus of minor importance. 
In general, it may be said that official recognition in some form 
is an excellent means of promoting loyalty and zeal. 


Moved by these and similar considerations, large private 
organizations, especially those of national scope, have used 
awards and recognitions with success. The Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade has worked out and applied a complete system of honors 
and merits, principally as a means of discipline. This system 
has its merit stripes, certificates, diplomas, special insignia, ranks, 
titles, honor corps, medals, and decorations, including the “Star 
pro Juventute”’ for extraordinary benefactors of youth, and the re- 
cently founded “Order of Saint Conrad” for well-deserving active 
leaders. Hence, what I have written is based on actual experience. 
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The final question is: could not some system like this be 
created or adopted for the purpose of promoting leadership in 
Catholic Action? Undoubtedly. There is very little reason 
to believe that it would not work. It surely cannot be main- 
tained that it is against the character and sentiments of the 
American people. Facts speak louder than words. 

The Hierarchy of the United States is certainly an imposing 
body, and its forms of recognition would elicit national attention. 
The episcopal authority is great and impressive enough to make 
a tangible recognition go far in any particular district. The 
fact that these recognitions are given in the field of Catholic 
Action, a purely religious affair, will awaken no surprise or un- 
easiness among those not of the Church. 

The attitude of layfolk with regard to recognitions does not 
differ substantially from that of the clergy. Most of them are 
humble enough to bear great honors with dignity and propriety. 
The laity whom we must summon to serve in the cause of Catholic 
Action as a duty, are already burdened with many cares and 
worries. It is not reasonable to assign them additional and 
arduous work without some compensation and encouragement 
in addition to supernatural merits. Until now, the laity have 
not received sufficient encouragement. We can do better, and 
in this connection a little goes far. Anyone who has ever wit- 
nessed the joy brought to a Christian family by a single word 
from the Pope, a letter from a bishop, or a papal decoration will 
never forget it. These things are appreciated by several genera- 
tions (as they ought to be), and are highly treasured and pre- 
served. Why then not make a more extensive use of these 
means? There may be some selfishness hidden somewhere, but 
this should not form an obstacle. One who has ever had dealings 
with Rome must confess that the Holy See is never lacking in 
giving due recognition, and there is no apparent reason why it 
should change this policy. It is all for the welfare of the Mysti- 
cal Body. 

There are doubtless other means that might prove helpful 
in getting leaders for Catholic Action and other Catholic activi- 
ties, and it is the hope of the present writer that his article may 
elicit additional suggestions. 














Catechist and Catechism 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


IV. ‘But I Say unto You!’’ 


We quote these words, of which Our Lord made a refrain on 
a very important occasion, as heading for an article on precisely 
that ‘“‘moral’’ life for the ensuring of which—more even, says 
Cardinal Gasparri, than for the enlightening of the intelligence— 
Catechism is taught. (He means of course mere instruction. 
Without intelligence, no action can be moral or the reverse.) 
The occasion was important, because suspicion and even criti- 
cisms were accumulating round Our Lord; He appeared to be 
disregarding those customs which had come to be deemed as 
sacred as the very Law; and was being in fact accused of wishing 
to abolish the Law. He then embarked on the second part of 
His teaching, called the Apostles, and proceeded to give His 
disciples that preliminary instruction which we name, or mis- 
name, the “Sermon on the Mount.” He had to show that He 
was abolishing nothing, but was ‘“‘fulfilling’—giving its full 
meaning or development to—the Law. Hence, He was pre- 
serving all that the Ten Commandments had contained, but 
yet was introducing something so new that He could contrast 
it with the old: ‘““You have heard that it was said to them of 
old....” Said by whom? By God, through Moses. Who were 
“they of old’? The Chosen People itself. 

Then in an almost terrible self-sublimation, far loftier than 
anything they had been accusing Him of, He contrasts Himself 
with the people of old, with Moses—nay, with God as He then 
spoke to them—and announces: ‘But J say to you!” 

The two great transpositions that He made were: (1) from 
the emphasis on the exterior act at the cost of the interior thought 
or wish; and (2) from the keeping of one’s eye upon a law so as 
not to break it through fear, to the keeping of one’s eye on one’s 
Heavenly Father so as to do the maximum to please Him out of 


love. This doing of the maximum, moreover, was instantly 
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concerned with the proper treatment of one’s fellow-men, who 
equally with oneself are God’s children, and so all of them are 
brothers. 

Hence, we run but little risk of abolishing the ancient Law, 
however regularly we may break it; but is it not possible for 
us to run a very grave risk of relapsing into Judaism, of so in- 
sisting on the Commandments as to make the Counsels seem 
almost unimportant? Have we not even heard such phrases 
as ‘‘Oh, but that’s only a counsel!’’ so used as to make it quite 
clear that the speaker had not the slightest intention of trying 
to live according to it? Yet, that was precisely what Our Lord 
exhibited as the differentiating element in His teaching—the 
distinctively Christian thing! 

In these articles, which cannot be very long and which (if 
they are to be worth anything) must make themselves quite 
clear, the writer probably cannot help being so emphatic (and 
also, he hopes, so candid) as to seem to exaggerate, to condemn, 
to entertain high-flown ideas. May it be repeated that the 
articles are concerned : 

(a) with a fact. Despite all our efforts, all our schools, all 
our teaching of the Catechism or anything else, numbers of 
our young Catholics abandon both practice and belief; many 
more do not really remember what was taught to them; many 
have misunderstood it; many, though understanding it, in no way 
love it; 

(b) with a method. Which is the best way of teaching what 
we must and do teach? 

The fact stares everyone in the face. As to the method, if the old 
method has succeeded not too well, any amount of suggestions 
become permissible as to new ones, and it is out of the question 
that all of them will be good, and the suggestions in these articles 
may all of them be bad. We cannot put it more vigorously than 
that. Still, we hope that some of them are good, and those in 
this article seem to the writer to follow from the ‘Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

Now, it would be a relapse into Judaism if Christian morality 
were felt to be primarily an affair of prohibition, and primarily 
motivated by fear. I know and do not forget the distinction 
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between commands and counsels. I do not forget the dogma of 
hell, which is exactly as true as the dogma of heaven is; though 
it is also true that we do not know, as of faith, that anyone has 
“‘helled” himself, whereas we do know that myriads (starting 
with Our Lady and the repentant thief) are ‘“‘en-heavened.’’ 
It remains that I have no wish at all to water down the inex- 
tinguishable flames of hell. But hell 1s not the Christian hub. 

Now, is it not possible to begin teaching Christian morality 
from an end which is not Hebrew, which is not negative (essen- 
tially a veto), which is not fearsome (essentially a threat)? ‘The 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom,” did not mean “being 
frightened of God,’ and was a Hebrew sentiment. Suppose 
we said that “‘the love of Christ is the beginning of holiness,” 
might we not get further? 

Nor do I forget the Ten Commandments. But they were 
not a Christian invention; and, to say it yet once again, what 
Christ did say was His invention (‘‘But J say unto you’’), was 
something that went, if not further than, at least deeper into the 
Ten Commandments than anything so far had gone. 

Our Lord and St. Paul say often that, if you but love, you will 
fulfill the law. Ama, et fac quod vis—not because it doesn’t 
matter what you do if you are somehow or other affectionate, 
but if you truly love, you will take your flight towards something 
so good that you will not even attend to what you are flying 
away from. The mere statement that “one must not do so and 
so,’’ suggests that one probably wants to. So one probably does, 
but one never wants less to do it by dint of merely being told not 
to. St. Paul also insists upon this. In fact, he practically says 
that the power and impotence of the Law was that it could show 
you what was wrong, without giving you the slightest help towards 
not doing it. 

Suppose, then, we could think out a way of setting a child’s 
“moral” life to revolve entirely around the idea of pleasing his 
loving Father as much as possible, along with the next idea that 
this always shows itself in being self-forgetful, even self-conquer- 
ing, for the sake of other people, because God loves them too. 
“You shall not steal” (take what doesn’t belong to you), simply 
becomes unnecessary as a prohibition when the mind is occupied 
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with the desire to give up even what one possesses for the sake 
of someone who hasn’t “got’”’ anything. I want a lump of sugar 
and am tempted to steal one, because I like sugar. If someone 
tells me “You mustn’t,’’ my infantile self-assertiveness (unless 
I am intimidated) makes me all the more inclined to steal it if I 
can do so without being found out. Suppose they add: ‘‘God 
would see you. He would be angry!’’ I then begin to dislike 
God very much, who takes an unfair advantage, because at 
least my parents can’t see me, and I have a fair chance of get- 
ting away with it so far as they are concerned. But God? He 
doesn’t play fair! And when, after a while, I find that God’s 
seeing me makes no practical difference—thunderbolts do not 
fall, hell is distant—then I may quite well settle down to a habit 
of sin. But suppose I often remember that “‘other little children 
have no sugar at all,” I might without any difficulty not only not 
steal sugar, but save up a lump a day of what I could legitimately 
have eaten, so as to give it to the chauffeur’s baby. I admit 
that the chauffeur might be rather surprised and even annoyed; 
and that the sugar might be in rather an odd state if I saved it 
fora month. What of it? If my parents were sensible Chris- 
tians, they would say: ‘““Throw away that sugar, dear’’ (and re- 
mind me of David’s pouring away the water which his men 
brought at such risk from the dangerous well, and which by then 
would have been rather tepid). But they would provide me with 
the equivalent of fresh clean sugar, which I could go and give in 
person to the chauffeur’s wife—and, my word, what an initiation 
I would have got into the only true “‘social”’ life! 

I have been reminded that the Commandments are: ‘“‘Shade 
of His hand outstretched caressingly!’’ They are not intended 
to thrash one! Every light in our world casts a shadow—and 
shadows can be very beautiful. But the light is the essential 
and the origin; the shadow is a consequence of limitations. 
All God’s revelations are an effect of love. Even to be told 
‘Thou shalt not murder,” means that murder is a bad thing be- 
cause it is an unloving thing. God is Life, and the source of 
life; and life is the one thing that we can never give. At the 
risk of seeming sentimental, I would suggest that for that very 
reason children can be encouraged to respect, preserve, and love 
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all “‘living’’ things, animals and plants included. I once went 
for a walk with a Religious who kept smashing every foxglove 
with his cane. This drove me nearly crazy. I said: 

“Why do it?” 

‘Because I like the sensation.”’ 

“But that is sacrilege.” 

“No. God created them for my pleasure.” 

Well, I preferred another man—an ex-marine in a mining 
town. 

‘““My job is,” said he, “‘to wait till they come up out of the pits 
and then I fight ’em.”’ 

“Why?” 

“They like it; and then I send my cap round, and like that 
I support my old mother, but,” he added, ‘I think it’s a mug’s 
game; I’d stop it, but they won’t let me.”’ 

I said: ‘““You look man enough to take your own line.” 

“Ah, sir—what 7s ‘man’?”’ 

‘Well, what zs he?” 

‘““Man,” said he, most unexpectedly, ‘‘is one as can appreciate 
Beauty!” 

“What,” said I, trying him with what not even Plato could 
answer, “is Beauty?” 

He picked a weed—a slender stalk with a heavy “‘head’’ to it. 

“‘There’s them,” said he, “‘as would regard this ’ere as a mere 
weed. But J say it’s beautiful.” 

“SodolI. But why?” 

He said: “You see this ’ere stalk? And this great lump at 
the end of it? And yet he stands up straight—-so delicate and so 
proud!”’ 

I agreed. 

“But,” proceeded this massive Hercules of a man, warming to 
his subject, ‘“‘you contemplate this ’ere stalk.” 

“T do,” said I obediently. 

“Well, it ain’t a stalk. You look and you'll see it has a thou- 
sand little threads—threadlike—and in between it shines.” 

What he was saying was pure St. Thomas. Eradiatio forme. 
And what he was getting at was life: the reality of that unique 
thing, that most God-like thing, life! He never (so far as I know) 
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became a Catholic. When I met him next, he had shrivelled 
tragically; mo more question of “fighting ’em.”” However, we 
had a talk or two about God, who was dawning across the ac- 
cumulated clouds of his experience, and I am sure that he and 
his mother have since then passed into the clear vision of Him 
whose Nature they had perceived ‘as by means of a mirror,”’ 
reflectedly, yet much more clearly than many of us do. 

To revert. Every truth revealed by God is revealed lovingly. 
Mortal sin? How kind of God to let us know that certain things 
are fatal! We might have thought: ‘Oh well, they don’t matter 
so very much. I can drink my prussic acid and be all right 
after a fortnight!” Hell? Again, how good of Him to impress 
upon me the truth that there are “enduring consequences,’’ as 
my old friend Baron von Hiigel—explicitly called (because in 
some points he confusedly was) a Modernist—said. But to hear him 
lecture on hell to a crowd of Balliol Dons (very nearly bursting 
their stomachs because they were, on the one hand, so furious, 
and on the other, being Balliol, so determined to be polite at 
all costs) was not only very edifying, but funny to the crying- 
point. Mirth, however, in Balliol, has to be controlled. Every- 
thing is—but especially a sense of humor! 

We appear to have wandered, but perhaps not really. Wekeep 
trying to insist that everything within the Christian Revelation 
is a truth, or order, due to love. Of course, the eternal Com- 
mandments must be taught, and their formula be learned. But 
from what end—what angle? Not, not, not, within Christianity, 
primarily from the fear-end, nor from the self-regarding end. 

O dear Jesus Christ! As if You were primarily the Legalist— 
the Negationist, the Threatener! As though what You taught 
didn’t include and immeasurably surpass all that the Old Law, 
or any other Law, imposed! Only You included it all in love. 
Cor, Arca legem continens! O Heart, the Ark that has the Law 
within it! Sed et misericordiz et veniz! But a Heart that is a 
pitying Heart, “‘long-suffering’’ and of ‘‘tender-mercy’’—these 
are good, old-fashioned English words. May they not be untrue 
to the ideas in our minds, or the words upon our lips, whether in 
the confessional or out of it! May the Law turn into an ideal, 
the threat into a summons, the scheme into a vision! 
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To conclude, the world is at present disregarding all of the 
Ten Commandments. We steal; we murder; we do not so much 
as consider whether we commit adultery or covet. We live in 
a world of idols. Nationally, we hate; racially, we despise, yet 
fear—and again therefore hate, and oppress where possible, and 
exclude. Are we going to Christianize, or re-Christianize, the 
world by a series of threats, all of them unimplementable, or 
by a change of heart? What can we do except create a breed 
of men who have prayed, and have obtained their prayer, that 
“my heart be like unto Thy Heart’’? 

















Cooperation of Clergy and Laity in 
Convert-Making 


By THE RiGHT REv. Mscr. BERNARD F. Meyer, M.M., D.D. 


In all parts of the country one hears the clergy express the view 
that the time is becoming ripe for convert-making. The pro- 
gressive disintegration of Protestantism, the consequent dissatis- 
faction of so many of its members with what it has to offer, and a 
feeling that it has failed them, all would seem to make the present 
the acceptable time for the Church to seek to bring her message 
before more of our non-Catholic brethren. Many, too, who claim 
no religious affiliation are experiencing disillusionment, and are 
yearning for something that will give them a feeling of security. 

While the writer has had little direct experience with convert- 
making in this country, his priestly life has been spent at it in the 
foreign field, and this phase of priestly activity has always held 
for him a special interest. Then, too, methods that have been 
successfully employed in one field are likely also to meet with 
success in another; at least, the basic principles are bound to be 
the same. 

Both at home and in the foreign mission field the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of conversions has been the difficulty of bringing 
the claims of the Church effectively to the attention of non- 
Catholics. Perhaps more could be done in the way of priests’ 
associating and ‘‘mixing’’ with non-Catholics; but even where this 
is done, and there is evident a spirit of friendliness and toleration, 
it still remains difficult to reach these same friendly non-Catholics 
in an effective way with regard to religious matters. They seem 
unwilling to meet the priest on religious grounds, perhaps from an 
innate feeling that he would worst them in an argument, or because 
they feel that he is anxious, by his very profession, to ‘‘drag’’ them 
in. At any rate, they close their hearts against him. This has 
also been the uniform experience of laborers in the foreign missions. 

The experience of all, whether at home or on the missions, has 
been that converts come usually through contacts with Catholic 
lay people. If it is left to chance or an occasional marriage to 
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make these contacts, the number of conversions is bound to be 
very few. But why could not one make use of the fact that 
converts come through contacts with Catholics to formulate a 
plan of convert-making? In the foreign missions this has been 
done with remarkable results; it has also been done occasionally 
here, and similarly with fine results. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Hugh L. McNenamin, rector of the 
Cathedral of Denver, describing in ‘““The White Harvest’’ the 
system of lectures on Catholic doctrine through which during the 
fourteen years preceding 1926 (the date of writing) more than 
one thousand converts had been secured, “‘while many thousands 
of others went away with a broader, saner, more charitable view 
of the Catholic Church and her teachings,” drew from his ex- 
perience this conclusion: ‘““The Catholic laity must become 
interested in the work. Few, indeed, are the non-Catholics who 
will come to the initial lecture unless brought there by a Catholic 
friend. The fact that the lectures are being given gives the 
Catholic party an excuse to interest his non-Catholic friend. One 
young man employed in a local bank has twenty-five converts to 
his credit. Had it not been for his zeal, scarcely one of them 
would have come to the lectures.” 

Pope Pius X said: ‘““‘What the Church most requires to-day is 
the active codperation of the laity under the direction of their 
lawful pastors” —in other words, Catholic Action. Where better 
could the essential idea of Catholic Action be exemplified than 
in the convert-making field? In what sphere of the Church’s ac- 
tivity could lay codperation be more fruitful than in bringing souls 
to Christ? Because of the difficulties frequently attendant upon 
the use of lay codperation we tend to dispense with it in all 
spheres except the financial, with the result that our people have 
little zeal. If this were done in the foreign field, very few con- 
verts would ever be secured there. Almost invariably our con- 
verts are brought in by lay people, friends, neighbors or relatives, 
and for the instruction of the converts for Baptism lay catechists 
are employed to a large extent. 

One of the first objections to the proposal of enlisting the laity 
is that those who are not themselves converts are not usually 
zealous to spread the Faith. Carefully analysed, however, it will 
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be seen that this lack of zeal is due in most part to two factors: 
(1) the idea of spreading the Faith has either not been suggested 
to them or only rarely; (2) those who are not themselves converts 
are, due to the fact that they have not recently made a study of 
their Faith, not articulate about it and lack confidence in their 
own ability to present its claims to others. 

A very interesting experience in this connection is reported 
from the Maryknoll Vicariate of Kaying in China. In China 
as well as here it has been the complaint from time immemorial 
that ‘“‘old Christians’’ are not zealous to spread the Faith, and that 
Catholic communities tend to stagnate from lack of new blood 
through conversions. ‘‘New Christians,’ on the other hand, 
have always been recognized as being zealous to propagate the 
Faith, just as converts are here. In this Vicariate was a parish of 
some twelve hundred ‘‘Old Christians,” and though all around 
them the people were well disposed, scarcely a convert had been 
registered in twenty years, except occasionally through marriage. 
Catholic Action was organized in the parish, especially among 
those under thirty years of age, and a study club for apologetics 
with convert-making as its objective was begun. A little more 
than a year later more than fifty converts were baptized, and the 
number is constantly increasing. 

The problem which presents itself, therefore, in securing apos- 
tles among our laity would seem to be twofold: (1) they must be 
instructed so as to have a more or less ready knowledge of the 
Faith at their command; and (2) their enthusiasm and zeal must 
be aroused and their confidence strengthened. 

In procuring the instruction of our laity a great step forward 
has already been made in many dioceses by the organization of 
religious study clubs. For apostolic work there should be added, 
of course, to the usual religious subjects work in apologetics. In 
connection with the study club, also, a technique of approach and 
of presentation should be developed. It would hardly be advis- 
able to permit the wide employment, for instance, of the technique 
of the zealous apostle who, bringing in a prospective convert, said 
proudly: 

“This will be the twelfth, Father.”’ 

“And how do you get them?” 
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“I tell them that if they don’t join the Church they will surely 
go to hell.” 

On the other hand, it would be a serious mistake to take the 
position that our people must be letter-perfect in their knowledge 
of the Faith before beginning their apostolic work. For street 
preaching or other public presentation, of course, a very special 
preparation would be required. But in personal contacts one 
need not be so exacting. The preacher in public must be pre- 
pared to answer the objections of keen and educated minds; the 
audience of the apostle through personal contact, on the other 
hand, will be one or several friends of his own class and of about 
the same degree of education. Many who, if they attempted 
public preaching, would soon be laughed down, may in their own 
circle prove to be veritable oracles or, better, apostles. For in 
personal contacts apostolic zeal often counts for more than learn- 
ing. 

Is there not danger, moreover, that unless study clubs be given 
an objective (as, for instance, the conversion of non-Catholics), 
it will be difficult to keep up the interest of many of their mem- 
bers? It would seem that if, in addition to the study of religion 
and apologetics, a part of the study period could be devoted to a 
discussion of apostolic methods and experiences, it would be 
easier to make it vital and interesting. It has also been sug- 
gested that Catholics might, in some instances, bring non-Catholic 
friends as ‘‘guests” to the study club meetings. 

The apostolic activity of the laity would, of course, take many 
forms. Some would spread Catholic literature; some would 
visit hospitals and prisons; all would take every opportunity, 
while avoiding making themselves obnoxious, to enlighten those 
with whom they work or associate in business or recreational 
activities, or friends and relatives who are non-Catholics, on the 
beliefs and practices of the Church. Stress would be laid on the 
spreading of a knowledge of what the Church believes in and 
teaches, rather than on urging people to join the Church. Of 
course, much self-consciousness would have to be overcome and a 
technique of approach developed; the priest in charge would have 
the task of training his people in salesmanship for the Faith. 

A zealous and instructed laity alone, however, no matter how 
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actively engaged in trying to spread the Faith, is still insufficient 
to secure the maximum number of converts possible. Once their 
interest has been aroused through the efforts of lay Catholics, non- 
Catholics are desirous, as a rule, of hearing a more authoritative 
presentation of the Church’s doctrines than the average layman 
can give. At the same time, they are not yet ready to commit 
themselves to the extent of calling upon a priest for information, 
or there may still be sufficient of the inbred fear and prejudice 
against the priest that so many non-Catholics have to hold them 
back. In the foreign mission field the same difficulty has been 
encountered. There is required some plan by which this official 
presentation of the Church’s doctrines can be made available to 
them without their having to ask for it. 

The most successful means so far developed to meet this need 
has been to give public lectures on the Church, such as those 
given for so many years in Denver under the direction of Msgr. 
McMenamin or the Round Table Talks of Father Cullen of Min- 
neapolis. In the third chapter of ‘‘The White Harvest,” that 
well-known and valuable book on convert-making, Msgr. Mc- 
Menamin describes in detail the conduct of these lectures and 
draws important conclusions from his long experience. We have 
already quoted Msgr. McMenamin as to the necessity of zeal 
among Catholics to bring non-Catholics to these lectures—a kind 
of apostolic activity that would be possible for all, whether 
members of study clubs or not. 

“The lectures,” says Msgr. McMenamin, “‘should be given in 
a certain place on a certain night in every week without interrup- 
tion,” that is, without interruption of the series, as there might be 
intervals between series. They should be given in the school hall 
or in some other place, at least at the beginning, as many non- 
Catholics would at this stage be hesitant about entering a Catholic 
church. It should not be necessary to stress the fact that such 
conferences must be well prepared; otherwise they will produce 
no effect and only prove discouraging. Perhaps several parishes 
could combine in giving them, or they could be given by a group 
of priests specially chosen for the work. 

It should be obvious, too, that the givers of the conferences 
must make a careful study of the psychology of their hearers, and 
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present the Faith in a way suited to them, having regard for their 
prejudices, their fears and their ignorance. The opinions of even 
the most ignorant must be treated with every evidence of sym- 
pathy. Anything bordering on raillery or other evidence of lack 
of respect for the opinions of others must be meticulously es- 
chewed. The purpose of the conferences is to present the be- 
liefs and practices of the true Church and to let them speak for 
themselves, rather than to combat other religions. Patience, 
understanding and urbanity are essential qualities for the priest 
who would succeed in this work. 

Msgr. McMenamin says again: ‘Perhaps the most important 
of the conclusions is this: the Church must seek the convert, for 
ordinarily the convert does not seek the Church. The prospec- 
tive convert must be dealt with individually. He must be made 
to feel that you have a personal interest in him.” The first step 
in showing interest in the prospective convert is that taken by the 
lay Catholic who has the first opportunity of contact with him. 
Once he attends the lectures, as Msgr. McMenamin points out 
elsewhere, the priest makes a contact with him by personally 
distributing Catholic literature, by meeting several of the non- 
Catholics after each lecture, and the like. It is the conclusion of 
all convert-makers that the showing of personal interest means 
the difference between success and failure. 

“Don’t be concerned about the motives that bring a person to 
your lectures, your catechism classes or your private instructions,” 
Msgr. McMenamin again tells us. ‘It may be curiosity, it may 
be antagonism, it may be selfishness. It matters not. Show a 
personal interest. Impart the information. Induce him, if 
possible, to pray and his motives will change.” 

Another value of the conference is the effect of numbers. The 
non-Catholic who attends sees others also interested in the 
Church; this reassures and encourages him, and makes him feel 
much less self-conscious and hesitant. 

Finally, those who attend the conferences must be given an 
opportunity of asking questions and making objections; other- 
wise the lecturer will not be able to keep up the interest of the 
audience. This may be done either through the question box or 
the open forum. As Msgr. McMenamin points out, the latter is 
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much more difficult for the one giving the conference, as it re- 
quires quick thinking and sometimes much self-control, but it is 
likely to draw larger crowds. The question box, on the other 
hand, is easier to handle and gives time for preparation of answers. 

In some places where these conferences have been tried the 
results have proved disappointing. Granted that there was 
nothing lacking in thoroughness of preparation or manner of 
presentation, the cause of poor attendance will usually be found 
in the lack of apostolic zeal among Catholics. This must be 
built up by instruction and exhortation, because the conference 
depends for its audience upon Catholics, either through their 
coming themselves to gain a better knowledge of their Faith or 
their bringing non-Catholic friends as prospective converts. 
Msgr. McMenamin says also: ‘‘Don’t be discouraged if immedi- 
ate results are not manifest. We are now giving private instruc- 
tions to some who attended the lecture courses some years 
ago.” 

The laity should be frequently reminded from the pulpit of the 
opportunity that is theirs of meeting and speaking to non- 
Catholics whom the priest could never reach (whether for physical 
or psychological reasons), and of the obligation for them which 
arises from this very opportunity, not to mention their obligation 
as members of Christ’s Mystical Body ‘‘to fill up in our members 
what is wanting of the sufferings of Christ.’’ Some pastors al- 
ready have the habit of doing this, and are rewarded with a 
gratifying number of conversions, even where lectures are not 
given, though this number could be greatly increased by having 
them. An honor roll in the church, giving the number of converts 
each person has brought, has been found useful in China for the 
stimulation of zeal, and might sometimes be found of value 
here. 


The essential notion of Catholic Action is lay activity in co- 
operation with and under the direction of the Hierarchy and 
clergy. In the lay apostolate, as in almost all Catholic Action, 
the source of inspiration and enthusiasm must be in the clergy. 
So it was with St. Paul; so it is to-day in the foreign field. If his 
lay co-laborers do not instinctively feel that the priest is heart and 
soul in the work, their enthusiasm will gradually wane, their 
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efforts grow more feeble, and the whole enterprise gradually die 
of inanition. The priest must be the dynamo of any such effort. 
The successful convert-maker becomes so only by much thought 
and study. In fact, he must make it the main objective of his 
life. This does not mean to neglect his other priestly duties, but 
rather to sanctify and vivify them with zeal to bring the other 
sheep that are not yet of the Fold. 

It is this method of codperation between clergy and laity in 
convert-making which has been so successfully employed by 
Msgr. McMenamin in Denver, by Father Cullen in Minneapolis, 
and by many others here at home, but especially in the foreign 
field. This was also the method of St. Paul. Father Cohausz, 
S.J., in “The Priest and St. Paul,’’ points out how the Apostle 
made use of the laity to assist him in spreading the Faith. “In 
Corinth,’’ says Father Cohausz, “‘the principal temple was that 
of Aphrodite, in which 1000 priestesses devoted themselves to her 
licentious service. The sensual licentiousness was so great that 
to live dissolutely was expressed by the words, ‘to live like a 
Corinthian.’ St. Paul had to confess to his converts: ‘I wrote to 
you in my letter to have no intercourse with the impure, not 
meaning, of course, the impure of this world, nor yet the cheats 
and robbers, nor idolaters, for otherwise you would have had to 
leave the world altogether.’ ”’ 

Amid these unpromising surroundings St. Paul began with two 
Christians, Aquila and Priscilla—converted Jews who had been 
driven from Rome by a decree of Claudius against the Jewish 
race, and with whom he lived. Through these zealous lay people, 
whom he inspired to bring their acquaintances to meet him and 
attend his conferences and who in turn brought others, the 
Apostle in eighteen months built up the largest congregation he 
had in any city. So pleased was he with the work of Aquila and 
Priscilla that he took them with him when he went to evangelize 
Ephesus. The make-up of the congregation at Corinth is 
interesting. ‘The first converts,’’ continues Father Cohausz, 
“‘were practically all from the poorer and middle classes. ‘For 
contemplate your own call, brethren; not many of you are wise 
according to the flesh, not many powerful, not many of good 
birth.’ ”’ 
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Another activity in which at least some of the more capable and 
better instructed of the study club members could engage would 
be that of assisting the priests of the parish in the instruction of 
converts, particularly the preparatory instructions. In the 
foreign missions lay catechists have been of incalculable assistance 
to the thin ranks of the missionaries, multiplying many times 
the results they would otherwise be able tosecure. When we read 
that a missionary has baptized several hundred converts, we must 
not think that such a number is possible because they require less 
instruction than do people here. To insure perseverance, a good 
course of instruction is as essential as it is anywhere—de facto, 
four months of daily study is the average required—so that ob- 
viously the missionary himself could not instruct all personally, 
particularly when not only are the converts scattered in widely 
separated villages, but the majority are unable toread. In thus 
envisaging the employment of lay help for at least a part of the 
instructions, there would be avoided the possibility that the 
priests of a parish would be unable to care for all the converts that 
might come to them. 

A convert-making plan, then, to reach as many as possible, 
would seem to involve a two-point scheme of Catholic Action: 

(1) the gradual development among the Catholic laity of 
apostolic zeal for conversions, and the wise use and direction of 
this zeal. The study club is a valuable means of preparing the 
laity for apostolic activity ; 

(2) the authoritative public presentation, in a weekly confer- 
ence with question box, of what the Church believes and teaches, 
with the laity zealously endeavoring to bring in as many non- 
Catholics as possible. 

This is essentially the plan employed in theWuchow Prefecture 
(where each priest aims at not less than one hundred converts a 
year, and where last year two priests had more than four hundred 
converts each), except that the conferences are usually given by 
catechists, and not merely in a central place, but also in various 
towns and villages throughout the parish, which frequently com- 
prises an entire county or more, with a population of from 100,000 
upwards. As already stated, most of the work of instructing 
these converts is done by lay catechists, and each convert class in 
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some remote village becomes a new center of apostolic activity in 
the neighborhood. During the course of four months people are 
constantly coming to hear from the catechist an authoritative 
presentation of Catholic doctrine. Then they say in effect to 
the Catholic friend who brought them, as did the Samaritans: 
‘‘We now believe, not for thy saying, for we ourselves have 
heard.”’ 








Penal Law of the Code 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Vindicative Penalties 


Vindicative penalties are those which tend directly towards 
the expiation of an offense, so that their remission does not 
depend on the cessation of the contumacy of the offender (Canon 
2286). 

We are translating the term penz vindicative as ‘‘vindicative 
penalties.”” Some commentators prefer the term ‘vindictive 
penalties,’ because the use of vindicative is somewhat antiquated. 
The meaning of the Latin penz vindicative, as explained in 
the very definition in Canon 2286, is that those penalties are 
imposed to avenge public law and order. However, the term 
“vindictive penalties” suggests a revengeful spirit, which spirit 
is not that of the law of the Church. To get away from both 
terms, vindictive and vindicative, some authors use the term 
“punitive penalties” to distinguish this kind of penalties from cen- 
sures which are medicinal or corrective and are to be in force for 
the time only that the offender remains obstinate in his disre- 
gard for the law. As soon as the offender submits to the law, he 
is to be released from the censure, and other penances are to be 
imposed in satisfaction for the willful disturbance of law and 
order. Though in a general sense the penalty for the violation 
of law can be called “‘vengeance,’’ it is not the spirit of the Church 
merely to retaliate but rather to express the authoritative demand 
for a fixed amount of satisfaction which the offender owes not 
only to the Church but also to God. Christ said to His dis- 
ciples: ‘“‘He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him 
that sent Me” (Luke, x. 16). It is well known from the history 
of the early centuries of the Church that the public penances 
for certain grave offenses were extremely severe. 

The so-called vindicative penalties resemble the public pen- 
ances of the early Church. The kind of penance and the length 
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of time that it is to last are fixed in satisfaction for the offense, 
and, as Canon 2286 states, the remission of that penance does 
not depend on the cessation of the contumacy of the offender. 
It is supposed that the delinquent will perform the penance with 
a contrite spirit, and, though he has no right to the shortening 
of the penance, an exceptionally good disposition will merit a 
dispensation and make it lawful for the ecclesiastical superior 
to grant this favor, unless the law in some instances (which we 
will discuss under Canon 2288) deprives the Ordinary of power 
to dispense with a vindicative penalty of the common law. 


Right of Appeal from Vindicative Penalties 


From vindicative penalties which have been inflicted, the 
offender has the right of appeal or recourse im suspensivo, unless 
the contrary is explicitly stated in law (Canon 2287). 

Appeal properly so called presupposes that there has been a 
legal trial of the accused, that he has been found guilty, and 
that a penalty has been imposed. The appeal from such a sen- 
tence goes to the next higher court (7.e., from a diocese to the 
court of the archdiocese, from an archdiocese to that diocese 
which the archbishop has once for all chosen as the court of ap- 
peals). The appeal suspends the sentence of the lower court, so 
that the accused is not subject to the penalty until and unless 
the court of appeal confirms the sentence of the first court. 

Recourse is spoken of in cases in which the vindicative penalty 
has not been imposed by canonical trial but by precept of the 
Ordinary. When a vindicative penalty has been imposed by 
precept, Canon 2287 grants recourse with suspensive effect 
(z.e., the one punished remains free from the penalty until the 
authority appealed to has given its decision). The recourse 
must be taken to the Holy See, for the court of appeal has no 
jurisdiction in cases which were not handled in the form of a 
canonical trial. This concession of the law granting appeal 
and recourse with suspensive effect holds good in vindicative 
penalties only. The appeal or recourse from censures does not 
suspend the censures, but merely devolves the judgment con- 
cerning the matter on the higher court (in appeal cases) or on 
the Holy See (in cases where censure was imposed by precept). 
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Suspension of Vindicative Penalties by Judge 


Except in cases of penalties of degradation, deposition, and 
deprivation of office or benefice, and unless there is urgent reason 
for repairing a scandal, it is left to the discretion of the judge to 
suspend the execution of an ordinary penalty inflicted by a 
condemnatory sentence, if the offender after a laudable life has 
failed for the first time; but he may suspend the execution of the 
sentence only under condition that, if the guilty person within 
the next three years commits another offense either of the same 
or of a different kind, he shall be liable to the penalty of both 
offenses (Canon 2288). 

In Canon 2288 there is question of ferendz sententiz penalties, 
that is to say, penalties merely threatened in the law or the pre- 
cept. When the law or the precept itself imposes the penalty 
by the very violation of them (latz sententiz), the penalty is 
executed without the necessity of a sentence or command of the 
Ordinary; the offender is bound to submit to the penalty both 
in conscience and before the Church, as is expressly stated in 
Canon 2232, § 1. To enforce the observance of the penalty in 
the external forum a declaratory sentence is necessary, unless 
the offense is notorious. 

Ordinarily the ecclesiastical judge (supposing the Ordinary does 
not preside at the trial) can do nothing about the penalty of the 
law to which he has condemned an offender (Canon 2236, § 3). 
In the vindicative penalties ferendz sententix, Canon 2288 gives 
authority to the judge to suspend the sentence under certain 
conditions. And, first of all, he cannot suspend all penalties of 
the law. In offenses for which the law of the Code commands 
that the penalties of degradation and deprivation of office or 
benefice be imposed, the judge is not permitted to suspend the 
execution of the sentence. These extraordinary penalties are 
inflicted by the law for very grave offenses, which are of such 
a nature that it would be a scandal to the faithful to remit or 
even to mitigate the penalty of the law. 

Ordinary penalties ferendz sententiz may be suspended by the 
judge under the following conditions: (1) that the man has led 
a laudable life and has committed an offense for the first time; 
(2) that the suspension of the sentence is granted only under 
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condition that, if the guilty person within the next three 
years commits the same offense or any other punished in law 
with a penalty ferendz sententiz, he shall be liable to the penal- 
ties for both offenses. Ordinarily a period of three years elapsed 
after the commission of an offense bars prosecution for the offense 
and indirectly frees the offender from liability for the penalty 
ferendz sententiz. Prosecution for some more serious offenses 
is not barred by the lapse of three years, but a longer period of 
time is required (cfr. Canon 1703, on prescription of criminal 
action). Canon 2288 modifies the rule on prescription to the 
extent that, when the judge has suspended the execution of the 
penalty and the offender commits another offense within three 
years, he becomes liable for the penalty of the first offense, 
though by the time that he is prosecuted for the second one the 
prescription term of three years may have elapsed. 


Cessation of Vindicative Penalties 


The vindicative penalty ceases on its expiation or its dis- 
pensation granted by him who has, in accordance with Canon 
2236, legitimate authority to dispense (Canon 2289). 

The vindicative penalties of the Code of Canon Law are either 
late or ferendz sententiz. Though the penalties ferendz senten- 
tig are penalties called a jure, nevertheless, when applied by 
the ecclesiastical judge or by the Ordinary they are penalties 
ab homine and can be remitted by dispensation of the Ordinary 
under whose jurisdiction they were inflicted. For according 
to Canon 2236, § 1, the authority that inflicts a penalty can 
absolve (when there is question of censures) or dispense (when 
there is question of vindicative penalties). Vindicative penalties 
late sententiz are inflicted by the law itself, and therefore the 
Ordinaries have no authority to release from a penalty latz sen- 
tentiz of the Code of Canon Law except in so far as that power 
is delegated to them either by law or by special concession of the 
Holy See. Canon 2237 contains the concessions by law to the 
Ordinaries. This Canon was explained in the June, 1986, issue 
of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 


Power of Confessors Concerning Vindicative Penalties 
In more urgent occult cases, if by the observance of a vindica- 
tive penalty Jatz sententiz the guilty person would betray him- 
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self with resulting infamy and scandal, any confessor may in 
the sacramental forum suspend the obligation of observing the 
penalty under the following conditions: the confessor shall en- 
join on the offender the burden to have recourse to the Sacred 
Penitentiary, or to the bishop who has the faculty to dispense, 
if the recourse can be taken without grave inconvenience; the 
petition is to be made by letter and through the confessor within 
at least one month; the name of the offender shall be concealed; 
the orders of the Superior to whom recourse is made must be 
obeyed. If in some extraordinary case this recourse is impossible, 
the confessor himself can grant the dispensation in accordance 
with Canon 2254, § 3 (Canon 2290). 

Canon 2290 deals with vindicative penalties latz sententiz; 
it has nothing to do with penalties ferendz sententiz, because 
they are not incurred until the Ordinary takes action against 
the offender, and once he has taken action no inferior can release 
from the penalty without permission of the Ordinary who in- 
flicted it. In Canon 2288 there was question of the suspension 
of vindicative penalties inflicted by a condemnatory sentence, 
that is, by the application of a penalty ferendz sententiz. In 
Canon 2290 there is question of the suspension of vindicative 
penalties latz sententiz, not in court but in the tribunal of pen- 
ance, sacramental confession, for occult transgressions by which 
one incurred automatically some vindicative penalty of the law. 
If the offender cannot conform to the penalty without betraying 
himself and suffering loss of good reputation and consequent 
scandal, any confessor can suspend the obligation of submitting 
to the penalty under the condition to be imposed on the penitent 
of having recourse within a month by letter through the confessor 
to the Sacred Penitentiary—or to the Ordinary, if he has faculty 
to dispense from the penalty. Because the dispensation is re- 
quested for the internal forum only, the name of the offender is 
not to be mentioned. If in some extraordinary case neither the 
guilty person nor the confessor can make the recourse, the con- 
fessor may grant the dispensation and impose the special penance 
and whatever else he judges proper for the penitent to do ac- 
cording to the nature of the case. 

In Canon 2232, § 1, there is a rule which applies to all penalties 
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late sententiz, censures as well as vindicative penalties, and 
states that if an offender cannot conform to the penalty without 
losing his good reputation, he is excused from its observance, 
unless his offense was notorious or the Ordinary has proceeded 
against him and declared him to have incurred the penalty of 
the law. This concession of Canon 2232, § 1, is not as effective 
as the dispensation procured through the confessor, because 
Canon 2232, § 1, does not remit the penalty in any way but 
merely declares that it is suspended for the reason stated in the 
Canon and therefore for the time only that the excuse actually 
exists. 
Common Vindicative Penalties 

The vindicative penalties which may according to the gravity 
of the offense be inflicted on all the faithful, clerics or laymen, 
are chiefly the following: 

(1) local interdict and interdict on a community or college 
imposed for ever, or for a specified length of time, or at the will 
of the Superior (ad beneplacitum Superioris) ; 

(2) interdict from entering a church imposed for ever, or for a 
specified length of time, or at the will of the Superior; 

(3) penal transfer or suppression of a bishopric or a parish; 

(4) infamy of law; 

(5) deprivation of ecclesiastical burial, in accordance with the 
rule of Canon 1240, § 1; 

(6) deprivation of the sacramentals; 

(7) deprivation or temporary suspension of a pension which 
is paid by the Church or from ecclesiastical goods, or deprivation 
of any other ecclesiastical right or privilege; 

(8) prohibition to exercise legal ecclesiastical acts; 

(9) disqualification to obtain ecclesiastical favors or positions 
in the Church which do not require the clerical state, or to acquire 
academic degrees conferred by ecclesiastical authority ; 

(10) deprivation of or temporary suspension from a position, 
faculty or favor already obtained; 

(11) deprivation of the right of precedence, of an active and 
passive vote, or of the right to use honorary titles, distinctive 
dress, or insignia which the Church has conceded ; 

(12) pecuniary fines (Canon 2291). 
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Penal Suppression of Diocese and Parish 


The penal suppression or transfer of an episcopal see is re- 
served to the Roman Pontiff; the transfer or suppression of a 
parish cannot be decreed by the local Ordinaries except after 
consultation with the Chapter (Canon 2292). 

According to Canon 248, § 3, all matters which pertain to the 
establishment, conservation and state of dioceses are reserved 
to the Sacred Consistorial Congregation. The Supreme Pontiff 
himself is Prefect of this Congregation. No inferior authority 
in the Church, therefore, can decree anything concerning the 
suppression or transfer of a bishopric. The establishment of 
parishes in a diocese is done by the authority of the local Ordi- 
nary. For the suppression or transfer Canon 2292 demands that 
the Ordinary consult the Cathedral Chapter; in dioceses of the 
United States and other countries that have no Cathedral Chap- 
ters the diocesan consultors take the place of the Chapter. 


Infamy of Law and of Fact 


Infamy is divided into infamy of law and infamy of fact. In- 
famy of law is that which is declared in the cases fixed by the 
common law. Infamy of fact is contracted when, through the 
commission of an offense or bad conduct, one has lost good re- 
pute with righteous and earnest Catholics; the judgment as to 
whether infamy of fact exists in a given case is committed to the 
Ordinary. Neither infamy affects the blood relations or rela- 
tions by marriage of the offender, without prejudice to the law 
of Canon 2147, § 2, n. 3 (Canon 2293). 

It is difficult to understand why Canon 2293 speaks of the 
infamia facti together with the infamia juris. Obviously the in- 
famia juris (that is to say, a declaration by the law that a person 
is to be considered as an infamous character, as a dishonorable 
person) is one of the most severe vindicative penalties. No 
ecclesiastical court and no Ordinary is authorized to inflict this 
penalty unless the law itself decrees it. 

Infamy of fact (that is to say, actual loss of good reputation 
with right-minded Catholics) is brought about by public mis- 
conduct. One cannot say that every offense makes a man in- 
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famous, even if he has been convicted and punished by an ec- 
clesiastical court, but rather either some shocking or scandalous 
crime or frequent commission of common offenses. The Or- 
dinary is to judge whether a person is to be considered infamous 
because of his bad conduct. Public opinion on a man’s life and 
character is often divided, and since Canon Law excludes persons 
from some of the rights and privileges of members in good stand- 
ing because of actual infamy, there must be someone who can 
authoritatively declare whether or not a person is to be consid- 
ered infamous. 

What is stated in the last few lines of Canon 2293 (namely, 
that the bad and disreputable conduct of one’s blood relations 
or relations by marriage does not affect one’s own good standing 
in the Church), is of great importance. The world seems to take 
a different attitude from that of the Church in reference to mis- 
conduct of one’s family relations. The stigma of disgrace is 
fastened often on absolutely good and respectable people because 
of the wickedness of someone among the blood relations or 
relations by marriage. What is said in Canon 2147, § 2, n. 3, 
is no exception to the rule that the bad conduct of one’s relatives 
is not imputable to others. It merely states that, if a pastor 
loses his good repute with the parishioners because he keeps 
disreputable blood relations living in the priest’s house, he may 
be deprived of his parish. As the head of the household, the 
pastor becomes responsible for the conduct of servants and 
others making their home with him, and he must use good judg- 
ment in the choice of those living with him; he owes that to the 
parish. 

Legal Consequences of Infamy of Law and of Fact 

A person who has incurred infamy of law is not only irregular, 
as declared by Canon 984, n. 5, but in addition he is incapacitated 
from obtaining ecclesiastical benefices, pensions, offices and digni- 
ties, from performing legal ecclesiastical acts, from the exercise of 
any ecclesiastical right or position, and must be restrained from 
the exercise of the sacred functions of the ministry. 

A person who has incurred infamy of fact must be restrained 
not only from the reception of Orders, in accordance with Canon 
987, n. 7, from dignities, benefices, and offices of the Church, but 
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also from the exercise of the sacred ministry and from legal ec- 
clesiastical acts (Canon 2294). 

The consequences of infamy of law are very grave, as can be 
seen from the first paragraph of Canon 2294. According to Canon 
984, n. 5, men who have incurred the infamy of law are irregular 
ex defectu; that is to say, they incur an irregularity which is more 
serious than an irregularity from crime, because the dispensation 
is reserved to the Holy See. The cleric who incurs an irregularity 
is forbidden to exercise the Sacred Orders which he has received 
and to be promoted to higher Orders. 

A man who has incurred infamy of law cannot validly obtain 
an appointment to ecclesiastical benefices, pensions, offices and 
dignities, or any ecclesiastical employment or position, nor per- 
form validly any legal ecclesiastical acts, and he is forbidden to 
take active part in sacred functions of the Church. The offices 
one holds before incurring infamy of law are not lost, but the 
exercise of them is suspended. . 

The consequences of infamy of fact are not so severe as those 
of infamy of law. A cleric who has incurred infamy of fact does 
not become irregular: this infamy is a mere impediment to pro- 
motion to Orders, not an irregularity; the appointment to ec- 
clesiastical dignities, benefices and offices is forbidden but not 
invalid. The exercise of the sacred ministry is forbidden, and 
if a cleric nevertheless performs an act reserved to clerics in 
Major Orders after he has been warned by the Ordinary to re- 
frain from the exercise of the sacred ministry, he becomes irregu- 
lar in virtue of Canon 985, n. 7. Before the Ordinary has de- 
clared that one has incurred the infamy of fact and is therefore 
to refrain from the exercise of the sacred ministry, one would not 
become irregular by its exercise, for Canon 2294, § 2, does not 
automatically punish infamy of fact with deprivation of the 
exercise of the sacred ministry. 


Cessation of Infamy of Law and of Fact 


Infamy of law ceases only on dispensation by the Apostolic 
See. Infamy of fact ceases when the Ordinary, after consider- 
ing all the circumstances and especially the prolonged amendment 
of the guilty party, shall prudently judge that the person has 
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regained good repute with righteous and earnest Catholics (Canon 
2295). 

Infamia juris is a permanent penalty, and does not cease with 
the amendment of the guilty person; dispensation from the pen- 
alty is reserved to the Holy See. Infamis facti ceases after the 
amendment of the offender and the declaration of the Ordinary 
that the person has regained his good reputation. 


Disqualification for Ecclesiastical Offices and Rights 


If there is question of acquiring things for which the common 
law ordains rules of capability, the penalty of disqualification 
can be inflicted by the Apostolic See alone. Rights acquired 
previous to the incurring of a disqualification are not lost thereby, 
unless the penalty of deprivation is added to the penalty of dis- 
qualification (Canon 2296). 

It is evident that, where the common law regulates things, the 
particular law and legislators inferior to the Supreme Pontiff can- 
not make any regulations conflicting with the supreme law of the 
Church. Likewise, if one has been disqualified by the common 
law, nobody inferior to the Holy See can remove the disqualifica- 
tion except with permission of the Holy See. A person who 
commits an offense by which he is disqualified from obtaining 
offices and rights and exercising the office and rights obtained 
previously does not lose the office and rights, but these remain 
suspended for the time that the disqualification lasts. 


Pecuniary Fines 


Pecuniary fines inflicted by the common law without speci- 
fying the purpose for which these fines are to be applied, and 
pecuniary fines imposed or to be hereafter imposed by particular 
law, must be employed by the local Ordinaries for pious purposes, 
and may not be used for the benefit of the mensa episcopalis 
or capitularis (Canon 2297). 

The former Canon Law permitted certain fines fixed by the 
common law or by the constitutions of synods to be used for 
the benefit of indigent bishops (Benedict XIV, ‘“‘De synodo di- 
cecesana,” lib.X, cap.10, n.1). The Code of Canon Law makes 
one general and absolute rule that all fines are to be used for 
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works of religion and charity, and none of them may be used for 
the benefit of the Ordinary. In the United States we have no 
Cathedral Chapters, and the men who compose the board of 
diocesan consultors and take the place of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter do not live in community nor do they get a salary as consul- 
tors. Wherefore, there is no question in the United States of 
the mensa capitularis. 











A Mother Makes a Plea 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


We have before us a paper written by a Catholic mother 
giving her views on current educational procedure in the parish 
elementary school. She entitles the paper ‘‘A Plea for the 
Child.”’ It is a revision of an original prepared for the Elemen- 
tary School Section of the Catholic Educational Association of 
Pennsylvania and read before that body in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
on April 24, 1936. The author tells us that she writes in answer 
to an article carried in Our Sunday Visitor, April 19, 1936. The 
writer of the Visitor article put stress upon the lack of codperation 
of parents as a factor in any seeming deficiency in the parish 
elementary school. He took the home to task rather severely. 
Our ‘‘Mater Catholica” rises to the occasion to say a word in 
defense of the home as an agency in education. 

She concedes that there is much of truth in the article whose 
challenge she answers, but respectfully urges that the article 
is biased. The picture is incomplete; there is need for further 
development. ‘Mater Catholica” begs leave to present a mother’s 
viewpoint, especially to the great body of religious teachers who 
act as the delegates of Catholic fathers and mothers in the work 
of Catholic education. There is a thoroughly Catholic tone to 
her plea that home, church and school codperate in the training 
of the child. She notes that the mere assertion by one in her 
status of failure in the Catholic school may arouse resentment 
in those who give self and service to that school. She asks fora 
hearing. We feel that it is thoroughly sane to allow Catholic 
parents to call attention to deficiencies in the work which Catholic 
teachers do as their delegates. 

The first point in the indictment is that our Catholic schools 
do not teach religion effectively, do not stress practical religion as 
a factor in character training. Rightly does ‘‘Mater Catholica”’ 
plead that parents be given a voice. They must support the 
Catholic school at “‘duplicate and sacrificial cost,’’ and by the 
law of the Church they must send their children to the schools 
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that they erect. It does not derogate one iota from the power 
and the authority of Catholic teachers that the parents whom 
they represent offer to advise with them about effective pro- 
cedure in the school. The prudent parent, without professional 
training for teaching, will not question the methods of teachers 
who have that training in the imparting of a knowledge of the 
tool and the skill subjects. But in the field of character training 
educators have not devised methods that are professionally 
acceptable and generally approved. 

Secular educators have excluded religion from this field, and 
many of them confess that it is hopeless to train for character 
without the principles and the sanctions of religion. The Catho- 
lic contention is that there is no true education when religion 
is excluded from the educative process. We quote Dr. Lischka: 
“The Catholic conviction is that religion and morality are in- 
separable from education—that there is no true education without 
morality, no true morality without religion, no true religion 
without a full recognition of the supreme sovereignty of God 
and the paramount validity of divine revelation.”’ 

Do Catholic educators make religion a vital force in molding 
character? Do they teach religion as a way of life? Do they 
present its principles as a guide to daily action in all walks of 
life? There is not utter failure, but we feel that in fortunate 
circumstances we have not made the most of our possibilities. 
A deep sense of present deficiency is perhaps an augury of better 
work in the future. Round about us character training is passing 
through a crucible of investigation by those who do not have our 
resources. It has been suggested that the Bible, if dogmatically 
neutralized, might serve as an acceptable manual of ethics. 
The secular educator by the very nature of his task cannot appeal 
to definite dogmatic teaching. He hesitates to stress personal 
relationship of the individual with Almighty God, nor can he 
inculcate a sense of personal responsibility to God. The Catholic 
educator can do these things, and the measure in which he does 
them is the measure of his success in the great work of character 
training. We do not despise the natural virtues or natural 
motives for the practice of them, but the mere natural is not 
enough. 
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“Mater Catholica’’ attributes much of our deficiency to a lack 
of coéperation on the part of the three great agencies—the home, 
the church and the school. Many teachers seemingly take the 
attitude that any intervention of parents in the school is a hin- 
drance to effective work. There is a limited sense in which this 
is true. Parents do not commonly possess professional skill in 
imparting the knowledge and the skills that have become tra- 
ditional in our schools. This knowledge and these skills are not 
all of education. In many important aspects of the complex 
process the coéperation of parentsisessential. ‘‘Mater Catholica”’ 
takes the truly Catholic position that the parent should bear a 
part in the training of the child, in the work of education. Many 
parents meekly accept the almost complete exclusion forced upon 
them by the increasing professional competence of teachers. 
There is an opposite danger, that of exaggerating the competence 
or the position of parents in education. A clear statement of the 
Catholic position may preclude much vague and confused think- 
ing on this question of codperation of the various agencies. 

We quote from the Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy of the 
United States in 1919: “In order that the educative agencies 
may codperate to the best effect, it is important to understand 
and safeguard their respective functions and rights. The office 
of the Church instituted by Christ is to teach all nations, teaching 
them to observe whatsoever He commanded. This commission 
authorizes the Church to teach the truths of salvation to every 
human being, whether adult or child, rich or poor, private citizen 
or Dublic official. 

“In the home with its limited sphere but intimate relations, 
the parent has both the right and the duty to educate his chil- 
dren; and he has both, not by any concession from an earthly 
power, but in virtue of a divine ordinance. ... 

‘The school supplements and extends the educational function 
of the home. With its larger facilities and through the agency 
of teachers properly trained for the purpose, it accomplishes in 
a more effectual way the task of education for which the parent, 
as a rule, has neither the time, the means, nor the requisite quali- 
fications. But the school cannot deprive the parent of his 
right, nor absolve him from his duty, in the matter of edu- 
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cating his children.... It (the school) should not, through 
any of its ministrations, lead the parent to believe that, having 
placed his children in school, he is free from responsibility, nor 
should it weaken the ties which attach the child to parent and 
home.” 

This is a clear statement. It vindicates the position of the 
parent in the face of the totalitarian tendency of the present day. 
All practice to the contrary notwithstanding, the parent has 
the duty to educate his child and the right to control the course 
of his education. The Church has the right and the duty to 
teach the Faith and to be the guardian and the guide of the 
parent in the matter of his child’s religious and moral training. 

“Mater Catholica” justly takes exception to an attitude that 
limits the codperation of parents to “‘supervision of homework out- 
lined by the teacher and am occasional haphazard visit to the 
teacher when the child seems not to be getting on.” The 
teacher should be happy to consult with the parent under cir- 
cumstances that permit effective discussion of disciplinary diffi- 
culties, home and health problems, and questions of character 
training in general. The haphazard visit to the school affords 
no opportunity for such a conference. In the public schools of 
Pittsburgh each teacher is this year required to visit the home 
of every pupil on her register, to confer with the parent if possible, 
and to study the home conditions. This visit of the teacher 
brings the parent and the home into vital contact with the school. 
It freshens the sense of responsibility in the mind of the parent, 
and reminds him that the school and the teacher are his delegates 
and need his help. The president of a great state university 
recently told the parents of the freshman class that he looked 
upon the parents of the 2000 students of his school as members 
of the faculty, so important is their contribution to the work of 
education. ; 

Like instances of deference to the position of parents should 
be characteristic of the Catholic attitude in education. The 
principal of the parish school should welcome consultation with 
any parent of a child, and should provide in her daily schedule 
ample opportunity for conferences with parents. Is there not 
something lacking in the professional training of a teacher who 
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denies access to parents? The pastor does well to organize an 
association of parents and teachers, and through such an asso- 
ciation to bring parents and teachers together for private or 
public discussion of common problems. 

“The greater proportion of parish priests contact the parents 
by a Sunday homily on their failings and praise for the Sisters 
who labor in their behalf.” “‘Mater Catholica’’ states and deplores 
this. It is a practice that wise school administration will 
promptly discontinue. Little good and much evil, we fear, flows 
from such vituperation. From the standpoint of psychology it is 
bad form for one teacher to undermine the authority or belittle 
the position of another. The pastor and the parent are both 
teachers of the child. The personal conference with the de- 
linquent parent may bring him to a sense of his duty, but a 
public general condemnation leads to counterattack by the 
parents, often unfortunately in the presence of their children. 
The authority of pastor and parent suffers alike in these distress- 
ing circumstances. 

Strife between school and home has disastrous results for the 
child. No teacher should by word or action impair the standing 
of a parent, however illiterate or imprudent, in the eyes of his 
children. All parents have a God-given responsibility to pre- 
pare for complete living those whom they bring into the world; 
it is the high privilege of the teacher to share this responsibility 
with them. There can be no respect of persons with the teacher; 
she gives ear impartially to the parents of all her pupils as fellow- 
teachers of the children of her class. A hostile attitude towards 
parents undermines the respect and the attachment that the 
child has for his home and his teachers of primary right. 

It is a gross injustice to place a stigma upon a child whose 
parents may visit the school for frequent conference with his 
teachers. If this be over-solicitude, it at least shows a keen 
sense of parental responsibility. If the visits threaten to dis- 
rupt necessary class control, a more restricted avenue of parent- 
teacher contact may solve the situation. Do we stress the 
obvious? Wethink not. ‘Mater Catholica” speaks of a typical 
attitude that spots a child, whose parents appear at the school, 
as a problem child of troublesome source. She points out further 
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that the woman who is a mother can impart to a woman who 
is not a mother a wealth of her God-given maternal psychology. 
The doctrine on the grace of the Sacrament of Matrimony sub- 
stantiates this. Is it not then rash for any teacher to repel 
or discountenance in any way the help proffered by a Christian 
mother in the training of herown child? Yet, ““Mater Catholica”’ 
tells us that too often we find an attitude of both the clergy and 
the Sisters which discourages the mother’s personal, regular 
and frequent contact with the teacher, and isolates her from 
the field of the cultivation of her child’s intellect, his religious 
training and development. 

Our zealous author-mother calls attention next to the fact 
that much of what was taught as religion in Catholic schools 
a generation ago was error, fantasy and superstition. The evi- 
dence adduced in support of this would convict her of too rapid 
generalization. She instances only one case,—that of a re- 
ligious teacher “‘who believed that a door slipping its latch and 
opening unattended by human power was a sure sign that some 
soul in purgatory wanted a prayer.”” When this phenomenon 
occurred, the teacher interrupted the period to recite a prayer 
for the indicated attention. ‘‘Mater Catholica’’ as a child ac- 
cepted this as a pious practice, but in maturity she deems it an 
offense against the First Commandment. This seems a little 
severe, and it is certainly unjust to imply that all religious in- 
struction of a generation ago was overlaid with superstition. 
We agree that it is better to include a short daily prayer for the 
souls in purgatory rather than to wait for some fancied mani- 
festation of need. 

We come next to a point that is better taken. Our author 
introduces this with the words of a prominent priest-educator 
to the effect that the slow growth of conversions to our Faith 
to-day as well as general world immunity to Catholic influence 
can be attributed to overemphasizing the morals of sex in Catho- 
lic education to the exclusion of thorough training in the natural 
virtues of truth and honesty. It is a strong plea for greater 
attention to the natural virtues. Intelligent parents attempt 
to teach their children from earliest infancy the beauty of truth- 
fulness and honesty. In their own dealings with their children 
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they strive to ground them in these virtues. Despite the good 
example and the wise counsel of God-fearing parents, some 
children seem addicted to falsehood from their earliest years. 
Perhaps educators who deemed it wise to have the child live in a 
world of make-believe are responsible for the child’s failure to 
draw an absolute line between fact and fancy. We refrain from 
taking refuge in the theory of some psychologists that this prone- 
ness to falsehood is an innate and universal vice. The doctrine 
of original sin sheds some light upon this dark corner. 

The school must seek to offset this addiction to falsehood where 
it is present. Certainly, the majority of children coming to 
school from good Christian homes will have lived for several years 
in an atmosphere of truth. It becomes the duty of the school 
to second the efforts of the home in giving to the child a mental 
set that accepts absolute truthfulness as an indispensable virtue. 
“‘Mater Catholica” deplores the failure of the parish school to stress 
truthfulness, honesty and other natural virtues. The pull of 
the example of religious teachers is, she instances, sometimes in 
the opposite direction. Her analysis of the incidents adduced 
convicts the teacher in the case of poor judgment, of failure to 
apply the principles of practical psychology. The error is 
scarcely serious. The consistent effort of the same teacher to 
strengthen the child’s practice of natural virtues by providing 
supernatural motives will more than compensate for her error in 
handling matters of discipline. 

Within a short time after his first coming to school the child is 
thoroughly instructed for the reception of the Sacrament of 
Penance. The wise teacher in such instruction will neglect no 
motive, natural or supernatural, for the practice of every virtue. 
She will teach the child above all to make the reception of the 
Sacrament of Penance a regular practice of the Christian life. 
Herein he receives the grace of God and greater help to the prac- 
tice of virtue than any resource of psychology can afford. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


World Propaganda of Communism 


The events in Spain which have horrified the world within the last 
few months have once more shown in all its native hideousness the sys- 
tem—one cannot call it a philosophy—of life which goes by the general 
name of Marxism or Communism. God alone knows the appalling 
misery that this system has brought into the world. Torture, famine 
and death in all its forms a million times repeated; the degradation of 
woman and of the institution of marriage; the destruction of much that 
makes human life sweet; above all, a ruthless attempt to put out the 
lights of heaven, to stop every avenue by which men might escape from 
present misery, to blot out every vista into a future life—such is the 
record of Communism in Russia, and this is what awaits the world 
should Communism prevail. 

In a striking article in its issue of October 17, the Civilia Cattolica 
laments the deplorable fact that even now far too many people fail to 
realize the very existence of the peril, not to speak of its imminence. 
This very blindness to the danger that threatens civilization and religion 
is in itself no small triumph for the enemy of mankind. The article in 
question indicates three causes of this success: (1) the truly diabolical 
cleverness of those who organize this propaganda at headquarters; (2) 
the ignorance, crass or supine, of the masses; (3) the silence and inertia, 
more or less guilty, of those whose duty it is to protect society. This 
was made clearer than daylight by the exhibition of authentic docu- 
ments of Communist propaganda recently held in the Russian College in 
Rome. The exhibition was as instructive as it was horrifying. The 
daily papers, reviews, magazines and books, etc., in every language of 
the world, which blaspheme and revile God and His Church and all that 
is holy, must literally be counted by the thousand. The head or central 
cell of this immense body of “‘literature’’ is at Moscow. It is from there 
that these papers and journals in every language are inspired and di- 
rected. Truth has nothing to do with this propaganda. On October 7, 
the Osservatore Romano gave this quotation from a Spanish paper: 
“The Government finds that nearly all the churches have been turned 
into fortresses.” Onits part L’Humanité, the French Communist paper, 
asks: ‘‘How did the towers of the churches become nests of machine 
guns? How have the places of prayer become the scene of murder?” 
It is the old, old story: the lamb must be proved guilty before the wolf 
devours it! 

L’Ecole Emancipée is a review which comes into the hands of over 
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80,000 schoolmasters in France, all members of the Socialist and Com- 
munist party. That review has published a series of songs, all inspired 
by hatred of the Church, her ministers, etc. 

Tens of thousands of the following pamphlets have been scattered 
abroad in Spain, ‘“‘Ten Proofs that God Does Not Exist,” ““The Religious 
Plague,” “Jesus Is a Myth,” ‘Where Is God?” These pamphlets in 
Spanish likewise circulate in South America. In the Argentine Republic 
alone 660 papers, magazines, etc., of Communist propaganda are in cir- 
culation, 240 being in Spanish and 420 in other languages. 

In France, the central organ of Communism is the newspaper, 
L’ Humanité, which appears in a daily issue of 400,000 copies and some- 
times as many as 750,000. Inaddition there are twenty-four provincial 
journals; twenty-one papers are published for the “benefit” of the 
young, etc. In every country Communist ‘‘cells’” are founded, which 
are under the direct control of the Kominiern, that is, the “executive 
committee of the Communist Internationale.” In the room assigned to 
Great Britain we learn that the committee for the London district has 
under it six committees of six sub-districts, each of which makes and 
directs propaganda by means of commissaries and instructors. These 
agents form various ‘‘cells,”’ such as the cell of the street, the factory, the 
mines, etc. When the British Communist party was founded in 1921, 
Moscow sent a monthly contribution of £23,000 sterling (approximately 
$115,000) for purposes of propaganda, and this was raised to half a 
million in 1922. 

Everything is directed from a common center so that here we have a 
terrible parody of the most wonderful centralized government of the 
world, that of the Catholic Church. But whereas the Church’s aim is 
to uplift men, to radiate Christ, to lead mankind into the ways of peace 
here and to eternal happiness in another world, that ugly parody pur- 
sues objectives and works on a plan the results of which appear in the 
lurid light of the events in Spain and the horrors of Russian prisons, 
labor camps and penal settlements. 

Besides papers and magazines, pictures and cartoons are likewise 
broadcast. Some of these are so grossly blasphemous or coarsely ob- 
scene that at the Roman Exhibition they were screened off. As a matter 
of fact, from its very nature the Exhibition could not be open to all and 
sundry, and only mature and serious students were admitted. 


The Spanish Troubles 


In the last issue of this REvizw I summarized and commented on a 
remarkable paper in La Vie Intellectuelle. In its issue of October 10 that 
brilliant Review concludes its study of the situation as it was at the 
moment of writing. However, by far the most illuminating section of 
the paper is that which deals with the causes that led up to the outburst, 
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and with the men who played or still play the chief réles in the tragedy. 
In 1932, under the impulse of Gil Robles, a young and brilliant professor 
of Law at the University of Salamanca, and that of Angel Herrera, 
editor of one of the finest Catholic dailies that ever left the printing 
press, there took place all over Spain an extraordinary revival of re- 
ligious fervor, of intellectual and social action—Catholic Action, as we 
say. The elections of 1933 created a new Cortes which seemed to hold 
great promises, but in reality it yielded but small results. Gil Robles 
never came into power, though he was entitled to it as a result of the 
elections. The Spanish Lenin, Largo Caballero, now became the idol of 
the young. All through 1934 Socialism mustered its forces. There 
were great rallies and processions of men in uniform and marching with 
raised fist. In 1934 the Frente popular secured 260 out of a total of 473 
seats. A period of anarchy ensued. The Government threw open the 
prisons; it never even attempted to repress the violent manifestations 
of the street—the expansiones jubilosas of its supporters; churches were 
burnt whilst the police looked on. In March a gang of roughs, beardless 
youths and boys for the most part, within a few hundred yards of police 
headquarters, drove the faithful from the Church of San Luis at the 
point of the revolver. They then spread kerosene on the door and set 
fire to the sacred edifice, and when they prevented the fire brigade from 
dealing with the flames the police took no action. 

Meanwhile there had taken place an “‘epuration’’ of the army which, 
if it were to go on for a while, would have meant the elimination of all 
officers who were out of sympathy with the new elements now in power. 
Thereupon, without the usual pronunciamiento, the generals resolved to 
save Spain even though their action must have the appearance of re- 
bellion. It would seem that they had information of an impending 
Communist coup, and they decided to forestall it. The signal for the 
revolt was the brutal assassination of the potential leader of the forces of 
order, Calvo Sotelo. Taken by force from his house by a band of 
twenty “guards of assault’ led by an officer, this splendid Catholic 
leader was put in a van that had been waiting at the door. When the 
assassination was accomplished, the same vehicle carried the body to the 
cemetery. The events that followed are so recent that they are in the 
memory of everybody. 

In the Etudes of the Jesuits the well-known writer, Gaétan Bernoville, 
discusses the strange and disturbing phenomenon of the Catholic Basques 
siding with and fighting for the Reds. Here we have yet another 
instance of good men being patriots first and hoping that religion will 
not suffer in their own particular country whatever harm their action 
may do elsewhere. One of the first things the Government of Madrid 
did when the crisis arose was to promise the Basques that independence 
or autonomy which they had desired and fought for solong. The leader 
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of the “insurgents” has made no similar promise in the eventuality of 
victory favoring his arms. In any case, as the author of the article 
concludes, even if the Frenie popular had won outright, it is most un- 
likely that the Basques would have obtained an autonomy such as was 
granted by the Left to Catalonia. Hatred of religion being one of the 
main planks of their platform, the men of the popular front could hardly 
be expected to grant to the Basques an autonomy which would assure 
to them the free practice of a religion towards which they are actuated 
by a hatred that seems truly inspired by hell itself. 


The Crusades 


The Catholic Church has never been pacifist in the contemporary 
sense of the word. Tertullian held that the profession of arms and that 
of the Christian Faith were incompatible, but he had not many followers 
in his exaggerated hatred of war. Nevertheless, the Church, even 
though she prayed for the victory of the armed forces of Christian em- 
perors and blessed their weapons, never lost sight of her mission of 
peace. Gradually, however, the idea gained ground that it would be a 
just and righteous policy to try and reconquer by arms territories that 
she had lost through the invasion of barbarians and infidels. During 
the whole course of the period that followed the invasion of the barbar- 
ians, the Church made it her task to soften those vigorous but warlike 
peoples. She adopted an attitude of extreme reserve towards the career 
of arms. But from the ninth and tenth century onwards it is possible 
to speak of a change. The hordes of Islam threatened to engulf one 
province of Christendom after another. It was not enough to pray: 


Gentem auferte perfidam 
Credentium de finibus. 


Something had to be done to ward off the peril, and the existence of this 
external danger was even destined to become a means of checking the 
endless petty wars that were a disgrace to the Christian world. The 
idea of a crusade—a holy war—took shape, but though the word ‘“‘cru- 
sade”’ is generally reserved to the expeditions to the Holy Land the pur- 
pose of which was to wrest the Sepulchre of Our Lord and other holy 
places from the hands of the Saracens, there were other military enter- 
prises against the infidels and the pagans—such as, for instance, the Hun- 
garian invaders of Eastern Europe. But it was in the eleventh century 
that the idea of a holy war on a large scale took definite shape. Not 
only were such notions not frowned upon, but they were actively en- 
couraged and heartily blessed by the Church. Urban II (1088-1099) 
may be said to have given the final approval to the idea. The crusade 
against the Moors in Spain which he encouraged was but a preparation 
for the effort on a grand scale which culminated in the proclamation of 
the First Crusade to the Holy Land. Popular imagination had been 
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roused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by the tales of the sufferings 
of the Christians in Palestine, which formed the theme of the preaching 
of Peter the Hermit. Greatly as the Pope longed for the deliverance of 
the Sepulchre of Christ from the hands of the Moslem, this most desir- 
able object was essentially subordinate to the liberation of the Chris- 
tians of Palestine from the oppression under which they groaned and 
which gravely imperilled their faith. 

One of the most remarkable features of the First Crusade is that it was 
essentially the result of the action of the Church—more accurately, of the 
action of the Pope. Kings and rulers had nothing to do with it; in fact, 
it so happened that just then both the Emperor and the King of France 
were under sentence of excommunication. They took no part in the 
holy campaign. To the very end successive Popes handed on the sacred 
flame kindled by their predecessors, and Pius V worthily concludes the 
series of crusading Popes so gloriously opened by Gregory VII, and which 
reached its climax under Urban II (Etudes, October, 1936). 


The Essence of Sanctifying Grace 


The July-October number of the Revue Thomiste brings an illuminat- 
ing article by P. Garrigou-Lagrange on the nature or essence of sanctify- 
ing grace. We all know that grace is a likeness to God and a certain 
participation of the Divine Nature itself. In this paper we have a 
searching analysis of this subtle but infinitely attractive subject. Grace 
is a participation not of the Deity as we are able to know it, though very 
inadequately, in this life; on the contrary, it is a partaking of the God- 
head as it is in itself and as it is possessed and “‘experienced’”’ by the 
Saints in glory. The nobility of grace far surpasses that of the Angelic 
nature, for, however excellent that nature may be, it is on an entirely 
different and lower plane. Grace disposes immediately for the vision of 
God, hence it must be something akin to Him, precisely as God and not 
merely as the first Cause postulated by philosophy. 


Symbolism of Light 


All through our Holy Books we meet with texts which speak of God 
in terms of light. He is the ‘‘Father of lights,” “‘He dwells in light un- 
approachable,”’ He is “‘light and in Him there is no darkness,’’ and so 
forth. There is something so ethereal, so spiritual, even in material 
light that mankind has associated it from the beginning with its loftiest 
conceptions of the Godhead as well as with its worship. The use of 
lights and candles, and the burning of incense, are as old as religion it- 
self. One of the most important objects in the Temple of old was the 
seven-branched candlestick whose light never went out, either by day 
or by night. Christian worship adopted the symbol from its first days: 
there were ‘‘many lights’ in the room when Paul preached the long 
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night through at Troas. Light is not only a symbol of the Godhead, it 
is essentially a symbol of worship and sacrifice. The bright flame that 
slowly consumes the pure, bleached wax or the oil pressed out of the 
olive, is a material symbol of the dispositions of our soul which prompt 
us to submit to God, to do His will, to give and devote ourselves to His 
service—nay, to sacrifice life itself, if need be, even as the candle or the 
lamp of olive oil burns itself out before our eyes. This last considera- 
tion is behind the popular practice of lighting candles before the altars 
or shrines of the Saints. Our modern votive candle-stands, which are a 
feature of our churches all the world over, are not really so very recent. 
In this respect the Middle Ages have set a standard which it would be 
difficult to surpass or to equal, for people then loved to make offerings of 
candles that were real columns of wax. However, even to-day we may 
still witness such offerings. Thus, at Munich the family of the founder 
of the famous Deutsches Museum in that city offered at the shrine of Our 
Lady of Andechs in Bavaria a candle which cost no less than 1000 gold 
marks. In one of the most beautiful Catholic sanctuaries of the Holy 
City I saw a candle, beautifully decorated and painted, which was a real 
column of purest wax. In England too, throughout the Middle Ages, 
it was a pious and popular custom to offer “‘gaudies,’’ as they were called 
(that is, large candles or wax torches), to the church, to be used at pro- 
cessions, funerals, etc. Our good people, then, only walk in the foot- 
steps of their Catholic ancestors when they offer candles, as for instance, 
in preparation for the Quarant’ Ore, or even when they light small and 
cheap votive candles before some shrine or altar. This practice deserves 
every encouragement; the taper that burns itself out before a shrine or 
holy picture is the symbol of the faith, love and worship of those who 
light it. Lamps and tapers are also symbols of our faith, hope and char- 
ity. The candle that is put into our hand at Baptism, and that which is 
placed (or should be placed, if at all possible) in the hand of the dying is 
a confession of the faith that illumines our soul and of the hope that sus- 
tains us as we pass from this world into ‘“‘God’s wonderful light.”” The 
Roman Ritual (Tit. VI, cap. I, 10) ordains that “the most ancient cus- 
tom of the Church of carrying lighted tapers at funerals should not be 
set aside by parish priests and other clergy, and they should not suffer 
avarice or any other unworthy motive to interfere with its observance.”’ 
Christians are ‘‘the children of light.’”’ It is right that they should enter 
into the valley of the shadow of death amid the glow of holy lights. 
These burning tapers are the symbols of the faith in which they died, 
and the hope that is theirs of going to Him who said that He is ‘“‘the 
Light of the world” (Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, 1936, No. 4). 


Brevities 
Schonere Zukunft of November 1 gives the text of a magnificent ser- 
mon on “‘the language of Christianity in our cemeteries’ by the noble 
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Cardinal Archbishop of Munich. The graves of our dead speak the 
language of art, of religion, of personal love, and of the Catholic tradi- 
tion. Every Christian, every human individual, has a right to an in- 
dividual grave, even though in wartime mass burials are inevitable; 
for man is not mass in a mass or bone among bones, but an individual 
personality with personal rights. 

Stimmen der Zeit of November has two articles dealing primarily with 
German conditions, but those able to read German will find much that 
is applicable to our circumstances: the first is a study of the idea of the 
parish, the other discusses popular religious hymns. 

Etudes of October 20 has a long article on the evolution of the French 
schoolteacher. This process has led the men to whom the formation of 
future Frenchmen is entrusted into ways that alarm even the most au- 
thentic of radicals. 

L’Ami du Clergé of October 22, in a reasoned reply to a query, deals 
pertinently with the question whether or no the majority of children re- 
main in a state of grace until the age of puberty. Obviously in such a 
matter statistics are impossible, but it would be very foolish to maintain 
that a child cannot commit a mortal sin before that age. 








Communications from Our Readers 


Insincere Pre-Nuptial Promises 


REVEREND EDITORS: 


Against certain extravagances of Rev. Dr. Charles Park’s review of 
“Canonical Evidence in Marriage Cases,’”’ the author published a pro- 
test under the title ‘‘Critique and Counter-Critique”’ in the June, 
1936, issue of the Homitetic. He believes he showed the groundless- 
ness of the charges made by the reviewer, who however is not satisfied 
and insists, among other items, that the author has misunderstood and 
misinterpreted the Rotal decision Parisiensis, Nullitatis Matrimonii, 
11 augusti 1921, quoted in paragraph n. 159 and in other passages of the 
book. 

In the mooted paragraph n. 159 the author states shortly, for pur- 
poses of clarity, a proposition respecting the substantive law: ‘‘Mar- 
riage is invalid if the necessary dispensation from a diriment impediment 
is invalid.... The dispensation may (likewise) be invalid by reason 
of the insincerity of the promise made by the infidel party respecting 
the religious liberty of the other, or by reason of the insincerity of either 
party respecting the promise to baptize and educate all the children as 
Catholics.”” No footnote is placed at the end of this statement, and no 
attempt is made in the book to support it by citations, for there is an 
abundance of canonical literature describing the substantive law, and 
“Canonical Evidence in Marriage Cases” is not a book on the substan- 
tive law (see Foreword, p. v), but rather: “It modestly seeks to be a 
guide in the processual law... .’’ The above-named proposition re- 
specting the substantive law is followed, however, by a statement 
regarding the processual law: the law of evidence. This statement on 
the law of evidence describes the sources or topics of proof, and is sup- 
ported by a citation, which the author has placed as footnote 94, at the 
foot of this statement of the topics of proof. The citation indicates the 
disputed Rotal case of August 11, 1921. This case plainly supports 
the statement describing the topics of proof, to which it is attached, and 
is a true interpretation of canonical jurisprudence. 

The reviewer had declared that the author erroneously seeks to con- 
firm the preceding statement on substantive law by this citation: 
that he ‘‘cites the Rotal decision, Parisien., August 11, 1921, to support 
the opinion that insincere pre-nuptial guarantees invalidate a dispensa- 
tion from the impediment of disparity of worship and therefore subse- 
quent marriage. The grounds for annulment in this case were not the 
insincere guarantees as such, but a sine qua non condition attached. . . .”’ 
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To this the author responded by showing that there is considerable 
canonical authorization, including the explicit words of a decision ren- 
dered by the entire Rota, in an extraordinary case from Baltimore, 
June 30, 1910, for asserting the invalidity of dispensations by reason of 
insincere pre-nuptial guarantees, but that he (the author) had nowhere 
cited the named decision, Parisiensis, in support of that claim. 

On the contrary: ‘“That the author rightly understood and interpreted 
the ‘sub conditione’ nature of the promises and decision in question is 
(moreover) shown in a positive way by . . . passages of his book. Inn. 
454 you read: ‘A Catholic lady of Paris was asked to marry a man who 
had been baptized Catholic, but who had become a bitter Atheist. She 
consented only on condition that he would promise her the freedom of 
her religion .. .’ (here footnote 241 cites R., Parisien., Null., 11 augusti, 
1921). And in n. 476 you read: ‘Then if the stipulation is found not 
to have been fulfilled, 7. e., if the promise was not sincerely given, the 
marriage is void for want of fulfillment of a stipulation hinging on a present 
fact’ (here footnote 316 again cites the case of August 11, 1921).” 

It must be plain to one who reads these passages that “Canonical 
Evidence” did not mistake the conditional nature of the case cited. 
When the reviewer failed to take notice of these passages and failed to 
arrive at any concordance between the passage in n. 159 and these 
passages, and charged the author with having said just the contrary of 
what these passages state, it was an oversight that should not have oc- 
curred. But it was worse than an oversight when, after the author 
had explicitly shown this in his protest, the reviewer ignored this plain 
evidence and again asserted in the July issue of HomiLetic that the 
author cites the Rotal case of August 11, 1921, to support the doctrine 
of invalidity by reason of insincere promises. And just as the reviewer 
had ignored the two passages in the book, wherein the conditional nature 
of that case is explicitly mentioned, so he here ignores the passage in the 
protest of June’s HomILetic which points out that the reference to the 
case of August 11, 1921, occurring in n. 159, footnote 94, on which he 
bases his criticism, does not appear after the statement on substantive 
law: “The dispensation may likewise be invalid by reason of the in- 
sincerity of the promise made ...,” but rather after the following state- 
ment on the law of evidence: ‘‘Proof of this invalidity is derived from 
proof of pre-nuptial agreement between the parties to neglect fulfilling 
the promises made after marriage, or from acts or words of either party 
before the marriage or immediately after it, which make it plain that he 
had no serious intention of fulfilling his promise” (here footnote 94 
cites the case of August 11, 1921). The reviewer ignores this, and 
repeats that the author uses the Rotal decision quoted in n. 159, foot- 
note 94, to support the other statement second preceding the footnote. 
Now, it is plain that a citation in any writing is applicable first of all 
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to the sentence to which it is immediately attached, and in this case the 
citation plainly applies to the statement it follows, which points out the 
topics from which those concerned may find proof that the pre-nuptial 
guarantees were actually insincere. In some writings indeed, and in 
some passages, a footnote may apply equally to several sentences pre- 
ceding it, but if it is to be so applied the propriety of the application 
must be plain. Ina law book, where even single sentences are sometimes 
interrupted by citations attached and confined to individual words or 
phrases, no reader should apply a citation to more than the immediately 
preceding sentence, unless the applicability of the citation to a more 
remote sentence is plainly proper. Even if some unclearness in the word- 
ing were to create a passing doubt about the further applicability of the 
citation, the well-poised reader will not jump with the citation to a more 
remote passage, when that jump and the act of applying citation and 
remote passage would make the combination of the two redolent of error. 
And least of all, in such circumstances, should the reviewer apply a foot- 
note to a sentence not immediately preceding it. An author has a right 
to expect that even a zealous critic will not go out of his way to read 
citations in conjunction with more remote texts, just so that an error 
may be discovered in the combination. 

If this were done, an absurdity might be discovered in any book that 
has footnotes. In the very review (Homicetic, February, 1936, pp. 
559, 560) in which he insists on thus interpreting ‘‘Canonical Evidence” 
to the end that he may discover a so-called error, Dr. Park has a passage 
of his own which he could not desire to have read in the same way. He 
writes: ‘From the three references to the law on pre-nuptial guarantees 
... itis clear that the author has not grasped the genuine nature of the 
guarantees. As a matter of fact, there is neither a Canon . . . which 
sustains the opinion that insincere pre-nuptial guarantees in themselves 
invalidate a dispensation from the impediment of disparity of worship 
and therefore subsequent marriage’ (here in footnote 8 Dr. Park 
cites: “Cfr. Ius Pontificium, XV, pp. 196-201’). Now, in the above- 
given passage of his review, would Dr. Park want any reader to mis- 
apply footnote 8 to the previous sentence in which he ventilates his 
opinion respecting what the author has not grasped? And would he be 
satisfied to have someone write that he, the reviewer, had not understood 
the Ius Pontificium, inasmuch as that periodical makes reference to a 
canonical question but makes no reference to the author’s ability to grasp? 
He would answer at once that his citation from the Ius Pontificium 
referred to the immediately preceding sentence, not to the second pre- 
ceding. Just so then is it wrong for him to apply the cited Rotal case 
of August 11, 1921, to the sentence second preceding the citation, in 
order to seem to sustain an asserted misinterpretation of Rotal decisions 
in “Canonical Evidence.”’ 
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And all this is the more to be noted, since the reviewer is really throw- 
ing stones from a glass house. For in the same sentence in which he 
seemingly corrects the author’s interpretation of the disputed Rotal 
decision, he errs in his statement of that case. The reviewer writes 
(HomILeTIC, February, 1936, p. 559): “The grounds of annulment (sic!) 
in this case were not the insincere guarantees as such, but a sine qua non 
condition attached by the Catholic party to the dispensation from the 
impediment. The content of the plaintiff's condition was the fulfill- 
ment of the guarantees by the infidel party.’’ Now, there is inaccuracy 
in both these sentences: no sine qua non condition was attached by the 
Catholic party to any dispensation: there was no dispensation; there 
was no impediment; there was no infidel party in the true canonical 
sense of that term. The condition sine qua non was attached directly 
to the consent itself of the Catholic party, and her marriage with the 
baptized Atheist was declared void, not because of an impediment, but 
for want of consent (cfr. Rotz# Decisiones, vol. XIII, pp. 210 sq.). 

The author believes all this justifies his declaring that, as far as he is 
concerned, this is the end of the controversy. 


FRANCIS WANENMACHER 


Reviewer’s Rejoinder 


Approved fashions of reviewing a book change from age to age. But 
the end always remains the same: to offer a valid sort of judgment on 
the book. What the reviewer sometimes has in mind is primarily to 
serve a warning to the author and his followers. At other times his 
review may be meant as a guide for busy or impatient or parsimonious 
or inquiring readers. This is the purpose which the present reviewer 
had in mind when he criticized “‘Canonical Evidence in Marriage Cases.”’ 
He wished merely to advise readers who may not have the time or the 
means to consult original sources, of certain errors in the Rev. Dr. 
Wanenmacher’s “‘guide in the processual law . . . that governs the 
evidence in marriage cases.” 

The author refused to acknowledge his errors and published an article 
in THE HomMILeTic AND PasTorRAL Review (Vol. XXXVI, pp. 936 
sqq.), in which he charged the reviewer with three misstatements. 
The reviewer, in the next issue of the Homeric (pp. 1083 sqq.), proved 
by documentary evidence the accuracy of these alleged ‘‘misstatements.”’ 
Since the Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher, in the above communication, makes 
no effort to confute the reviewer’s arguments substantiating two of the 
alleged “‘misstatements,”’ the assumption is that the reviewer was right 
and the author wrong in at least two of the three disputed questions. 
The author, therefore, narrows this controversy to only one question, 
namely, whether he is right or wrong in his contention that insincere 
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ante-nuptial guarantees invalidate a dispensation from the impediment 
of disparity of worship and the marriage contracted in virtue thereof. 

We shall now examine the arguments in the above communication 
by which the author attempts to prove his opinion on this point correct 
and the reviewer’s opinion extravagant. 

The author defends his doctrine that ‘‘the dispensation may likewise 
be invalid by reason of the insincerity of the promise made by the 
infidel party respecting the religious liberty of the other, or by reason of 
the insincerity of either party respecting the promise to baptize and edu- 
cate all the children as Catholics” (n. 159), by stating that this is a 
question which pertains to “substantive law,’’ while his book deals 
ex professo with canonical procedure. He implies, however, that “there 
is an abundance of canonical literature’’ which supports his opinion on 
the ‘“‘substantive law.” 

The author would have done well to give his readers references to 
this abundant literature. However, references to mere ‘canonical 
literature” in this matter would not be conclusive, unless the cited 
authors prove that the Code of Canon Law explicitly or equivalently 
decrees that insincere ante-nuptial guarantees invalidate a dispensation 
from the impediment of disparity of worship and the consequent 
marriage. For it is not “canonical literature,” however abundant, 
which in the Church’s canonical system establishes invalidating laws, 
but “ez tantum leges habende sunt (irritantes), quibus . . . actum esse 
nullum .. . expresse vel equivalenter statuitur’’ (Canon 11). The eminent 
canonists here and in Rome whom the reviewer consulted on this point 
several years ago are unanimous in their opinion that no Canon in the 
Code of Canon Law explicitly or equivalently invalidates a dispensation 
or a marriage due to insincere ante-nuptial guarantees. Hence, the most 
abundant canonical literature, if it really existed, would not suffice to 
prove the author’s opinion on this point of “‘substantive law.” 

The author admits that he, in dealing ex professo with “‘processual 
law: the law of evidence,” cites the Rotal Decision of August 11, 1921, 
as “‘a source or topic of proof”’ that “‘acts or words of either party before 
the marriage or immediately after it, which make it plain that he had 
no serious intention of fulfilling his promise’ (n. 159), invalidate the 
dispensation from the impediment of disparity of worship and the 
marriage contracted in virtue thereof. The reviewer held and still 
holds that the author erred when he gave this interpretation to the cited 
Rotal decision. 

That the judges of the Rota did not intend this decision ever to be 
considered “a source or topic of proof’ that insincere canonical 
guarantees are or can be a cause of an invalid dispensation and con- 
sequently of an invalid marriage, is clear from their explicit interpreta- 
tion of the law on the ‘‘cautiones.’’ For they declare: ‘‘Siquidem, et si 
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pars acatholica has cautiones seu promissiones in pactum deductas et 
scripto exaratas non adimpleat, plenissimo quidem suo valore matri- 
monium consistit. Etenim, cum he promissiones ab Ecclesia imponan- 
tur, pars Catholica his promissionibus consensum matrimonialem non 
alligat, neque in essentialia contractus matrimonialis ingrediuntur. 
Quare, etiamsi pars acatholica ficte promittat, peccat utique, sed quia 
consensus alterius partis his promissionibus non subiicitur tamquam 
conditioni sine gua non, matrimonium validum nihilominus censendum 
erit” (Acta A post. Sedis, XIV, 515). 

The marriage in question was declared null, not because any “‘acts 
or words of either party before the marriage or immediately after it’’ 
made it plain that one of the contracting parties ‘had no serious intention 
of fulfilling his promise” (7.e., not because of the insincerity of one of 
the parties in regard to the canonical guarantees), but because “‘constet 
partem catholicam has promissiones petiisse tamquam conditionem 
sine qua matrimonium non contraheret, et simul constet partem acatho- 
licam ficte promisisse fictegue promissiones iuramento confirmasse.”’ 
(loc. cit., p. 516). The cause of invalidity in the Paris case, therefore, 
was not and could not have been the invalidity of the dispensation and 
of the consequent marriage due to the insincerity of one of the contracting 
parties, for the very good reason that no dispensation was needed and 
none was granted. Hence, to cite this case in a paragraph that deals 
with marriages which are invalid, “if the necessary dispensation from 
the impediment is invalid’”’ (n. 159), is entirely to miss the point at issue, 
and also to give rise to false opinions. For this reason the reviewer 
cited the Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher’s interpretation of the Paris case as 
an example of his “erroneous interpretation of Roman documents, 
especially Rotal decisions.” What he has since written in defense of 
his interpretation confirms our criticism. 

Thus, the author in his communication seeks to find support for his 
opinion in another Rotal Decision. He writes: ‘There is considerable 
canonical authorization, including the explicit words of a decision ren- 
dered by the entire Rota in an extraordinary case from Baltimore, 
June 30, 1910, for asserting the invalidity of dispensations by reason of 
insincere pre-nuptial guarantees.” The “explicit words” to which the 
author refers are probably these: ‘Unde sufficit promissio verbalis, 
modo sit seria’ (S.R.R. Decisiones, II, 232). Again the question may 
be raised whether the Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher is correct in his interpreta- 
tion of this case. We shall examine the text. 

The caput invaliditatis in the Baltimore case is not insi cere ante- 
nuptial guarantees, as the author implies, but “quia nulla intercessit 
dispensatio ab impedimento disparitatis cultus; aut, si concessa fuit, 
irrita dicenda est, utpote a se non expetita, atque concessa, prelermissis 
necessariis cautionibus’’ (loc. cit., p. 220). That the judges had in mind, 
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not the question concerning the effect of insincere promises on a dis- 
pensation from the impediment of disparity of worship, but only a 
question of fact whether or not a dispensation had been granted in this 
case, is certain from the following: ‘‘Dubium est, utrum (matrimonium) 
fuerit valide contractum, previa dispensatione impedimenti dispari- 
tatis cultus’’ (Joc. cit., p. 221). 

Under these circumstances how can the author rightly cite this de- 
cision as “‘a source or topic of proof’ in support of his contention that 
insincere ante-nuptial guarantees invalidate a dispensation from the 
impediment of disparity of worship? He cannot and should not. For 
the Baltimore case is irrelevant to the question at issue. Even if the 
discursive part of the sentence contains ‘‘explicit words’? which seem 
to support the author’s opinion, the decision itself should prevent him 
from citing this case as a “‘topic of proof’’ in support of it. For the 
decision is negative: ‘‘Non constare de matrimonii nullitate in casu, 
seu: Negative, proposito dubio respondemus’”’ (Joc. cit., 237). 

The fact is that the “explicit words’ of the Baltimore case refer, not 
to the invalidity of a dispensation by reason of insincere guarantees, 
but to the necessity of such outward sincerity on the part of the petitioner 
as will give the bishop moral certainty that the promises will be fulfilled. 
That this is the sense in which the judges state: ‘‘unde sufficit promissio 
verbalis, modo sit seria,’ is clear from the source which they quote, 
but which the author omits. We shall quote this source: ‘Per farsi 
luogo alla dispensa dei matrimonii misti, @ essenziale solamente la 
promessa delle solite cauzioni, la quale deve essere cosi seria, che il 
Vescovo riesca a formarsi la certezza morale che sara dal coniuge etero- 
dosso osservata ed adempita fedelmente.”’ 

In the jurisprudence of the Holy Office mention is sometimes made of 
the moral certainty concerning the sincerity pro presenti of the contrac- 
ting parties and concerning the faithful fulfillment of the obligations 
assumed pro futuro, which a bishop ought to have when he grants dis- 
pensations in marriages of mixed religion and of disparity of worship. 
But nowhere in the jurisprudence of the Holy Office or of the Rota 
is this sincerity said to be objectively necessary for the validity of the 
dispensation, and therefore for validity it is not required ( cfr. Canons 11, 
19). This is a distinction which the author failed to make, and therefore 
he found or thought he found in the Baltimore case ‘explicit words” 
in support of his opinion. 

Clearly, the sources cited by the Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher, when 
dispassionately examined, do not sustain him. They do free the re- 
viewer of the charge that he recklessly advances extravagant opinions. 
A calm study of these sources and of the interpretation given them by 
the author also permits the reviewer to believe that he formulated a 
valid sort of judgment on the Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher’s book, when he 
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pointed out ‘‘the author's failure to grasp and to state clearly the precise 
juridical value of the sources which he cites’’ (HOMILETIC, loc. cit., p. 
558). 

The Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher complains that the reviewer failed to 
take notice of certain other passages in his book and “‘failed to arrive 
at any concordance between the passage in n. 159 and these passages.” 
The reviewer took due notice of these passages in a footnote of his 
criticism (on page 559). But he attempted no “‘concordance’’ of these 
passages with the passage in n. 159, because he was writing a review, 
and was under no obligation to essay for the author a ‘“‘concordia 
discordantium.” 

CHARLES E. Park, J.U.D. 


[This controversy is now closed.—Ep1rors. | 











Answers to Questions 


Concerning Fulfillment of Obligation of Mass Stipends 


Question: Does a priest fulfill the obligation assumed by accepting 
Mass stipends if he, for instance, received three stipends from various 
persons for different intentions and says three Masses for the combined 
intentions of the offerers of the stipends? Your correspondent has been 
discussing this point with some priests, and they did not agree, some 
saying that the obligations are fulfilled, others asserting that the obliga- 
tions cannot be complied with in that manner. Please explain who is 
right. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The Church has entitled the priest to accept an offer- 
ing for Holy Mass, basing her permission on the words of St. Paul 
(I Cor., ix. 13) and on tradition. To prevent abuses and to insure 
the respective rights of the offerers of stipends and of the priest 
who accepts them and assumes the obligation for the perform- 
ance of the sacred services, many rules and regulations have been 
issued by the Holy See to cover most of the circumstances that 
may arise in connection with this matter. The point raised by 
our correspondent has been decided by an official declaration of 
the Holy See. The Sacred Penitentiary was requested to decide 
whether the priest satisfied the obligation after having received 
stipends from various persons by saying as many Masses as he re- 
ceived stipends for the combined intentions of all offerers. The 
Sacred Penitentiary answered that the priest satisfies the obligation 
provided that all Masses are said within the time prescribed by the 
practice of the Church, and that no Masses are delayed which are 
to be said on a specified day or for an urgent cause (December 7, 
1892; Noldin-Schmitt, ‘“Theol. Moralis,’”’ ed. 1930, III, p. 182). 


Baptism on Head Covered with Heavy Hair 


Question: If I understand correctly the directions of the rubrics of the 
Roman Ritual for the administration of Baptism, the water is to be 
poured on the top of the head. Now, if a child or an adult has a heavy 
crop of hair, the water will hardly touch the skin. In talking about this 
matter with several priests, some were of the opinion that the baptizing 
priest should part the hair and thus reach the skin, others said they pre- 
fer to baptize on the forehead to avoid any anxiety about the validity of 
Baptism. Is there any need of paying attention to the fact that the 
head is covered with heavy hair? 

SACERDOS. 
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Answer: It is difficult to understand why some of the old-time 
controversies never come to an end. Still less intelligible is it 
that controversies are conjured over points that have not troubled 
the Church but only some moralists who seem to fear that the 
Church has overlooked giving instructions on some important 
points in the administration of the Sacrament of Baptism. There 
are several pages of instruction in the Roman Ritual before the 
prayers and ceremonies are described, but nowhere do we find 
any reference to the point spoken of by our correspondent. The 
rubrics before the actual pouring of the water in the form of Bap- 
tism for infants and in that for adults merely prescribes that the 
water be poured on the head three times in the form of the cross 
while the words of Baptism are pronounced. The Church knows 
as well as we do that sometimes infants and most adults have a 
heavy crop of hair, but no attention is paid to the fact in the ru- 
brics. Why then should anyone else be bothered about it? Baruf- 
faldus writing in 1730 (‘“‘Ad Rituale Romanum Commentaria,”’ 
Title VII, n. 19) says the hair can be washed just like the foot or 
the hand. He does not speak of the head covered with hair. 
When he speaks of the head, he says the head alone is baptized 
absolutely; other members of the body are baptized condition- 
ally because all the doctors assert that Baptism is doubtful when 
the water is not poured on the head. Evidently he paid no atten- 
tion to the question whether the head was or was not covered with 
hair. 

Many moralists ancient and modern speak of Baptism in which 
the water is poured on the hairy head of child or adult, and it 
seems that they all agree in calling the Baptism of doubtful valid- 
ity when the water does not penetrate the hair to the skin of the 
head. Cappello (‘““Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Sacramentis,”’ 
I, n. 133) says that speculatively he considers the Baptism valid, 
but because of the at least external probability of the contrary 
opinion the Baptism must be considered doubtful and must be 
repeated conditionally. Similarly Noldin-Schmitt and other 
moralists. What about the controversy? If the supposition is 
true that the water touched the hair only and did not at all pene- 
trate to the skin, the opinion of the moralists that Baptism is 
doubtful has good support in Canon 746, § 3. There it is stated 
that when in difficult childbirth the infant is baptized on a foot or 
hand or other part of the body, the infant if born alive is to be 
conditionally baptized on the head. Practically the supposition 
that the water does not penetrate through the hair to the skin is 
not true except perhaps in some instances where an unusually 
thick crop of hair covers the head. In that case the priest can 
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part the hair or pour the water in such a way that some of it flows 
over the forehead. 


Marriage Impediment of Crime 


Question: A and B, non-Catholics, were married in 1933. They 
separated after one year of married life. During the separation, the 
wife got acquainted with a Catholic man and they promised each other 
marriage as soon as the wife would be free through divorce to marry. 
She got the divorce and they were married by a justice of the peace. 
Not long after that the former husband died. The Catholic man on 
the occasion of a mission was directed by the missionary in his confession 
to come to me, the pastor, and have the marriage validated. I ascer- 
tained the death of the first husband, got the dispensation from mixed 
religion, and witnessed their marriage. Later on when discussing the 
case with a fellow-priest, he drew my attention to the possible diriment 
impediment of crime which would have made the marriage invalid. What 
about the marriage, and how can it be validated if it was invalidly con- 
tracted? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Canon 1075, n. 1, reads: ‘“The impediment of crime 
invalidates marriage with the accomplice of the crime, if a mar- 
ried person at any time during the continuance of the same legiti- 
mate marriage commits adultery and enters into mutual promise 
of marriage with his accomplice in the adultery, or if they attempt 
marriage, even by a mere civil ceremony.’’ We suppose that the 
marriage of the two non-Catholics was a true marriage; it is im- 
material whether they were or were not baptized. For the exist- 
ence of this form of the impediment of crime it is necessary that 
the Catholic party knew that the woman was married and that 
her husband was alive. Adultery and mutual promise of mar- 
riage or attempted marriage even after the woman was divorced 
cause the impediment, because the divorce does not break the 
bond that holds them before God and conscience. If both parties 
in the first marriage were unbaptized (or at least one party), and 
the unbaptized married party commits adultery and enters into 
mutual promise of marriage or attempts marriage with another 
unbaptized person, there arises no impediment of crime because 
it does not bind the unbaptized. If, as in our case, one is a Catho- 
lic and the other a non-Catholic, the impediment arises even if 
the non-Catholic was not validly baptized. So long as one party 
is subject to the impediment, marriage is impossible without dis- 
pensation. 

The mutual promise of marriage with adultery effects the im- 
pediment, and it is immaterial which of the two took place first; 
but it is important that the mutual promise be absolute, that is 
to say, without conditions. The Church does not permit a prom- 
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ise of marriage even though marriage is intended only after the 
natural death of one’s spouse, for such promise does not only in- 
cite to adultery but perhaps to secretly killing the party who 
stands in the way of marriage between the adulterers. Adultery 
and mutual promise to marry after divorce is not the promise 
spoken of in connection with the impediment of crime; it is the 
promise to marry after the death of the spouse that is contem- 
plated in Canon 1075, n. 1, as canonists teach unanimously. 

Adultery and attempted marriage before a minister of religion 
or before a justice of the peace or in any other form that pretends 
to be a marriage, will create the diriment impediment of crime 
between the adulterers. It is immaterial whether attempted 
marriage came first and then adultery. 

In the case submitted by our correspondent it is fairly certain 
that the impediment of crime did not arise through the adultery 
and the mutual promise of marriage under condition to marry 
after divorce, but they did incur the impediment by marriage 
after divorce and living in marriage before the death of the 
woman’s first husband. When a marriage is invalid through the 
impediment of crime, as was the marriage which the pastor tried 
to rectify, a dispensation must be obtained. Adultery with mu- 
tual promise of marriage or attempted marriage is classified by 
the Code as an impediment of lesser degree. The quinquennial 
faculties of the bishops in the United States empower them to dis- 
pense from impediments of lesser degree. If the adultery has 
remained occult and the impediment is known to one of the parties 
only (in our case to the Catholic party), it suffices for the valida- 
tion of the marriage that the party conscious of the impediment 
privately and secretly renews the consent provided the marriage 
consent of the other party perseveres. If the impediment is oc- 
cult but known to both parties, it suffices that both renew the 
consent privately and secretly (Canon 1135, §§ 2-3). 

In the other two forms of the impediment of crime in which (1) 
the adultery is committed and one of the adulterers kills the other 
married party, and (2) where by mutual physical or moral co- 
operation a married person in unison with the lover kills the other 
married party even without previous adultery, dispensation to 
marry is not granted the perpetrators of the heinous crime if it 
has become public. If the murder has remained secret, dispen- 
sation is at times granted by the Holy See. 


Dismissal from Religious Community at Expiration 
of Temporary Vows 


Question: What is the law on refusing a religious whose temporary 
vows expire to pronounce the perpetual vows? Who has authority thus 
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to dismiss a religious? In diocesan congregations, does the bishop in 

whose diocese is located the house where the religious lives have au- 

thority to intervene in the case of refusal of admission to final vows? 
RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: Canon 575, § 1, states that at the expiration of the 
temporary vows a religious must either make the perpetual vows 
or return to the world. Permission is given to the Superior to 
extend the term of temporary vows, but not for more than another 
three years. The Superior and his (her) council vote on admit- 
ting temporarily professed to perpetual vows. The vote of the 
council is consultive only, and the final decision rests with the 
Superior. According to Canon 543, the right to admit members 
to the novitiate and to temporary and perpetual profession be- 
longs to the Major Superiors with the vote of their council or 
chapter, according to the special regulations of the constitutions 
of every religious organization. 

Canon 637 states that a temporarily professed religious at the 
expiration of the temporal vows is free to leave the community, 
and the community has the right to refuse for just and reason- 
able causes to admit the religious to perpetual vows and thus 
force him to leave the community. The Superior with the con- 
sultive vote of the council or chapter (which according to the con- 
stitutions decides on the admission to perpetual vows) has the 
right to refuse admission for just and reasonable causes. The 
Code of Canon Law does not explain what it means by “‘just and 
reasonable causes.”’ It is evident, however, that there is a grave 
obligation of conscience on the Superior and the members of the 
council to be conscientious in their judgment, because it is of tre- 
mendous importance to both the religious concerned and the 
community whether or not a person is to be admitted to per- 
petual membership in the community. On the one hand, the 
eternal salvation of the person concerned may depend on his ad- 
mission or rejection, and, on the other hand, the community must 
be protected against unfit members who can do more harm to the 
community than any outside enemy. If after conscientious con- 
sideration it seems doubtful to the Superior and the council 
whether a Brother or Sister should be admitted to perpetual 
vows because of mental or bodily qualifications which make it 
doubtful whether a person has a vocation to the life of the re- 
spective community, the decision must be in favor of the com- 
munity and against the admission of the religious, because the 
common welfare of the community is to be preferred to the welfare 
of individuals, and besides the candidate for religious life must 
have given positive and satisfactory proof that he or she has a vo- 
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cation for the religious life in the particular community. One 
cannot speak of divine vocation to a certain form of life if a per- 
son does not show for certain that he or she has the required 
qualifications of soul and body. 

Our correspondent inquires whether the local Ordinary enters 
into the question of admission or refusal to admit to final vows in 
diocesan religious congregations. No, he does not, according to 
the common teaching of the expositors of the Code of Canon Law. 
The congregation is an ecclesiastical corporate body, and has its 
rights and duties determined by the law of the Church for religious 
organizations. Canon 543 speaks of all religious organizations 
without exception, and states that the admission to the novitiate 
and to temporary and perpetual vows belongs to the Major Su- 
periors with their council or chapter. Their right to admit can- 
didates is not taken away by the precept of Canon 552, according 
to which all religious Sisterhoods are to inform the local Ordinary 
of the place where the reception to the novitiate or to the first 
temporary and to the final vows is to take place two months be- 
fore the ceremony in order that he in person or through a delegate 
may examine the candidates. For that examination, as the above 
Canon specifies, has to do with ascertaining whether a Sister of 
her own free will and without undue influence joins the community 
or takes vows, and whether she understands what she is about to 
do. Finally, Canon 552 states: “If her free will and pious in- 
tention are clearly ascertained, then the aspirant can be ad- 
mitted to the novitiate or the novice to profession.’’ It is evi- 
dent that here the Code does not speak of the right of admission 
to the religious community. 

Is there any redress provided by Canon Law if the ousted re- 
ligious claims that he or she has been unfairly barred from the 
final vows? No, there is no special procedure appointed by the 
Code of Canon Law, but every Catholic who feels himself injured 
in his rights which he has as a member of the Church can petition 
the Holy See (in the present case, the Sacred Congregation for 
Religious) to judge his case. Is there a reasonable hope that the 
Sacred Congregation will reinstate the religious in his former con- 
dition as a member of the community? The priest to whom the 
former religious comes with the complaint that he or she has been 
dealt with unfairly, should not be too hopeful of obtaining rein- 
statement. The reason is that the Code of Canon Law merely 
requires just and reasonable cause for refusing a religious admis- 
sion to the final vows. That gives the Superior and the council 
with whom rests the admission large discretionary powers. Their 
judgment about the signs of a true vocation of individuals to their 
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form of religious life is supposed to be a conscientious judgment, 
and ordinarily the Holy See will not force a community to accept 
a person as a perpetual member against the unfavorable vote of 
the Superior and the council. Unless it can be proved that the 
religious is refused admission to perpetual vows because of illness 
contracted after the first profession at the end of the novitiate, 
there is not much hope to obtain reinstatement. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


























Roman Documents 


Pontifical Academy of Science 


If any proof were needed of the liberality and vision of the 
reigning Holy Father, it would be furnished amply by his Motu 
Proprio creating the Pontifical Academy of Science. By this 
document he has raised a local body to the status of an inter- 
national institute, provided for its fitting endowment, and nomi- 
nated as its first members seventy of the most outstanding of 
living scientists, regardless of creed or belief. And from these 
members, who hereby receive additional distinction, the Holy 
Father asks nothing more than the sincere cultivation of truth. 
As the selection of the Council of the new Academy and the 
codption of new members are to be by vote of the Academicians, 
the institute is practically self-governing. 

The Holy Father begins this important document by ranking 
among the great consolations with which God has blessed his 
Pontificate the complete change in the attitude of sincere scientists 
towards religion. The Church has, of course, always favored 
scientific researches, because all true science helps man to under- 
stand and appreciate the work of the Creator. The Vatican 
Council teaches that faith and reason can never contradict but 
on the contrary mutually assist each other, for right reason 
demonstrates the fundamentals of faith, and reason enlightened 
by faith grows in the knowledge of divine things. There have 
indeed been men who abandoned religion because they thought 
that the natural sciences and revealed religion contradicted each 
other. However, the Holy Father observes, there is to-day hardly 
a scientist of note who upholds and defends this error. 

“Many cultivators of science, including some who are con- 
sidered the greatest in their particular fields and have been 
dignified with the highest honors, when visiting Rome to attend 
conventions for the promotion of the higher studies, have made 
a personal report of their humane labors to Us, or rather to that 
authority which the Holy See perpetually possesses even in the 
person of an unworthy successor of St. Peter. Among their 
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number were some who, while not possessing the most precious 
gift of the Catholic Faith, yet considered it fitting to pay respect- 
ful tribute to this Seat of Truth. Nor were there lacking those 
who, speaking in their own names and for their colleagues, did 
not hesitate to declare categorically that all science paved the 
way for and confirmed the Christian Faith.” 

After recounting the history of the Roman Academy of Science 
from its inception in 1633, the Holy Father decrees its complete 
reorganization. 

“In order that the prestige of the new institute may correspond 
with its exalted task, We have named seventy illustrious men 
who shall compose the Academy, and shall therefore be known 
as ‘Pontifical Academicians.’ In this first nomination We have 
acted upon Our own authority, directly and spontaneously. 
We have chosen the members with the utmost care from cultiva- 
tors of science who are ornaments to the various nations. And 
while in Our selection We have been impelled chiefly by the 
importance of the labors and achievements which each has 
contributed individually to the promotion of science, We have 
considered too the reputation which by universal consent each en- 
joys among the ranks of the learned. From these, then, this Apos- 
tolic See expects and anticipates that aid and splendor of which 
this Senatus Doctorum—this Senatus Scientificus—yields certain 
assurance. We shall, therefore, not be deemed extravagant when 
we entitle this assembly of the highest disciplines the Senate 
of the Apostolic See in the domain of the sciences; for whatever 
honor is given to the Celestial Divinity by the cultivators of 
learning, undoubtedly expresses a due tribute of human reason 
to Supreme Truth, as it also manifests a noble esteem for God the 
Creator. 

“It is, then, Our prayer and hope that the Pontifical Acade- 
micians, through this Institute of Studies which is Ours and 
theirs, will give a broader and sublimer range to their work in 
fostering scientific progress. Nor do We ask anything else but 
that, while they devote themselves to this distinguished and 
glorious task, all their endeavors may be based on truth.” 

The Statutes of the Academy reveal the real scope of its 
activities. Articles I-II declare its purpose to be the promotion 
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of the physical, mathematical and natural sciences: (1) through 
“Dissertations,” ‘‘Notes” and ‘‘Commentaries’’ on scientific 
questions; (2) by researches conducted directly by the Academy 
or by other institutes and individuals with its aid; (3) by the 
publication of scientific works; (4) by holding conferences, 
congresses and assemblies. 

Article III declares the membership to consist of: (1) seventy 
“Pontifical Academicians,’’ nominated in the first instance by 
the Holy See; (2) five ‘“Supernumerary Academicians,” namely, 
the Director of the Vatican Observatory, the Prefect of the 
Astrophysical Laboratory of this Observatory, the Prefect of the 
Vatican Library, the Prefect of the Vatican Archives, and the 
Scientific Rector of the Mission Ethnological Museum. ‘‘Honor- 
ary Academicians’’ may be appointed from among those who 
have rendered conspicuous aid to the Academy or its under- 
takings. Appointment of all Academicians is for life, except the 
“Supernumerary Academicians,’’ who belong to the Academy 
only for their term of office. Articles V-VI explain the rights 
and privileges of the Academicians; Articles VII—-XIV the duties 
of the officers. The Academy is to be governed by a Council 
consisting of the President (appointed by the Pope) and five 
Academicians, selected by their colleagues. The Holy See 
provides the initial endowment of the Academy, besides its 
home and equipment. Additional revenue will come from gifts 
and legacies and from the activities of the institute. The Academy 
will issue regularly its ‘“‘Acta’’ and ‘‘Commentationes.”’ It will, 
as already said, also publish scientific works. Other activities 
will consist in the issuance of “‘Annuarii’’ and in radio addresses. 
The Statutes provide for a regular Academic Year and Calendar, 
for regular and extraordinary meetings of the Academy (public 
and private), and for the active development of all phases of 
its ambitious program. 

The first Pontifical Academicians are as follows: 


I. HONORARY PONTIFICAL ACADEMICIANS 


His Eminence, Cardinal Gaetano Bisleti, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and of the University of Studies; 
His Eminence, Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, Secretary of State of 
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His Holiness; His Eminence, Cardinal Francesco Marchetti 
Selvaggiani, Vicar General of His Holiness; Prince Ludovico 
Chigi Albani della Rovere, Grand Master of the Order of Malta; 
Professor Pietro De Sanctis. 


II. PONTIFICAL ACADEMICIANS 


Abderhalden, Emil, Professor of Physiology at the University 
of Halle am Saale, Germany; Amaldi, Ugo, Professor of Mathe- 
matical Analysis and Analytical Geometry at the University 
of Rome, Italy; Armellini, Giuseppe, Professor of Astronomy at 
the University and Director of the Astronomical Observatory of 
Rome, Italy; Barrois, Charles, Professor of Geology at the 
University of Lille, France; Bianchi, Emilio, Professor of As- 
tronomy and Geodesy at the University and Director of the 
Astronomical Observatory of Milan, Italy; Birkhoff, George 
David, Professor of Mathematics at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A.; Bjerknes, V. E. K., Professor of Mechanics 
and Physics at the University of Oslo, Norway; Bohr, Niels, Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the University of Copenhagen, Denmark; 
Boldrini, Marcello, Professor of Methodological Statistics at the 
Catholic University of the Sacred Blood, Milan, Italy; Bottazzi, 
Filippo, Professor of Physiology at the University of Naples, 
Italy; Branly, Edouard, Professor of Physics at the Ecole 
Supérieure des Sciences of the Institut Catholique, Paris, France; 
Buytendijk, F. I. J., Professor of Physiology at the University 
of Groningen, Holland; Caratheodory, Constantin, Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of Munich, Germany; Carrel, 
Alexis, Professor of Biology at the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, New York City, U.S.A.; Castellani, Conte 
Aldo, Clinical Professor of Tropical and Subtropical Diseases at 
the University of Rome, Italy; Colonnetti, Gustavo, Professor 
of the Science of Construction and of Analytical and Graphical 
Mechanics at the Istituto Superiore di Ingegneria, Turin, 
Italy; Crocco, Gaetano Arturo, Professor of Aeronautics at 
the University of Rome, Italy; Cuenot, Lucien, Professor of 
Zoology at the University of Nancy, France; Dal Piaz, Giorgio, 
Professor of Geology at the University of Padua, Italy; Debye, 
Peter, Director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physics, 
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Berlin-Dahlem, Germany; De Filippi, Filippo, Member of the 
National Committee on Geography of the National Council of 
Research, Rome, Italy; De la Vallée Poussin, Charles, Professor 
of Mathematics at the Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium; 
Fauvel, Pierre, Professor of Zoology at the Catholic University of 
the West, Angers, France; Gemelli, Agostino, O.F.M., Professor 
of Applied Psychology at the Catholic University of the Sacred 
Blood, Milan, Italy; Gherzi, Ernesto, S. J., Director of the 
Magnetic, Meteorological and Seismological Observatory, Zi-ka- 
wei, Shanghai, China; Ghigi, Alessandro, Professor of Zoology 
at the University of Bologna, Italy; Gilson, Gustave, Professor 
of Zoology at the Catholic University, Louvain, Belgium; Gior- 
dani, Francesco, Professor of Chemistry at the University of 
Naples, Italy; Giorgi, Giovanni, Professor of Electrical Com- 
munications at the University of Rome, Italy; Godlewski, Emil, 
Professor of Embryology and Biology at the University of Krakow, 
Poland; Gola, Guiseppe, Professor of Botany at the University 
of Padua, Italy; Gregoire, Victor, Professor of Botany at the 
Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium; Guidi, Camillo, 
Professor Emeritus of Constructional Science and the Theory 
of Bridges at the Istituto Superiore di Ingegneria, Turin, Italy; 
Guthnick, Paul, Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 
University Observatory, Berlin-Neubabelsberg, Germany; Hous- 
say, Bernardo, Professor of Physiology at the National University, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Keesom, Wilhelm Hendrik, Professor 
of Natural Science at the University of Leyden, Holland; Le- 
maitre, Georges, Professor of Mathematical Methodology and the 
History of the Physical and Mathematical Sciences at the 
Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium; Lepri, Marchese 
Giuseppe, Lecturer on Zoology at the University and Director 
of the Museo Civico Zoologico, Rome, Italy; Levi-Civita, Tullio, 
Professor of Rational Mechanics at the University of Rome, 
Italy; Lombardi, Luigi, Professor of Electrotechnics at the 
University of Rome, Italy; Luigioni, Paolo, Conservator of 
the Museo Civico Zoologico, Rome, Italy; Marconi, Marchese 
Guglielmo, Professor of Electromagnetic Waves at the Uni- 
versity of Rome, Italy; Mendes, Correa Augusto, Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Porto, Portugal; Michotte 
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van den Berch, Albert, Professor of Experimental Psychology 
at the Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium; Millikan, 
Robert Andrews, Director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics in the Californian Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Cal., U.S.A.; Morgan, Thomas Hunt, Chairman of the Division 
of Biology and Director of the William G. Kerckhoff Laboratories 
of the Biological Sciences, in the Californian Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Cal., U.S.A.; Nobile, Umberto, Professor 
of Aeronautical Construction at the University of Naples, Italy; 
Noyons, A. K. M., Professor of Physiology at the University 
of Utrecht, Holland; Panetti, Modesto, Professor of Applied 
Mechanics and Construction at the Istituto Superiore di In- 
gegneria, Turin, Italy; Parravano, Nicola, Professor of General 
Chemistry, at the University of Rome, Italy; Pensa, Antonio, 
Professor of Human Anatomy and Embryology at the University 
of Pavia, Italy; Petritsch, Ernst Felix, Professor of Electric 
Telephonic Technology at the Technical College, Vienna, Austria; 
Picard, Emile, Permanent Secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Institut de France, Paris, France; Pistolesi, Enrico, 
Professor of Applied Mechanics at the University of Pisa, Italy; 
Planck, Max, Professor of Theoretical Physics at the University 
of Berlin, Germany; Rasetti, Franco, Professor of Spectroscopy 
at the University of Rome, Italy; Rondoni, Pietro, Professor 
of General and Experimental Pathology at the University of 
Milan, Italy; Rutherford of Nelson, Lord E., Professor of 
Experimental Physics at the University of Cambridge, England; 
Schrédinger, Erwin, Professor of Theoretical Physics at the 
University of Graz, Austria; Sherrington, Charles, Professor of 
Physiology at the University of Oxford, England; Silvestri, 
Filippo, Professor of General and Agrarian Zoology at the 
Istituto Superiore Agrario and Director of the Stazione Zoologica 
of Portici, Italy; Speri Sperti, George, Director of the Insti- 
tutum Divi Thome in the Atheneum of Ohio, Cincinnati, 
U.S.A.; Taylor, Hugh Stott, Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of Princeton, N.J., U.S.A.; Toniolo, Renato, Pro- 
fessor of General Geography at the University of Bologna, 
Italy; Tschermak-Seysenegg, Armin, Professor of Physiology 
at the German University, Prague, Czechoslovakia; Vallauri, 
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Gian Carlo, Professor of Electrotechnics at the Istituto Superiore 
di Ingegneria, Turin, Italy; Vercelli, Francesco, Director of 
the Geophysical Institute, Trieste, Italy; Volterra, Vito, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematical Physics and Celestial Mechanics at 
the University of Rome, Italy; Whittaker, Edmond, Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of Edinburgh, Scotland; 
Zeeman, Pieter, Professor of Natural Science at the University 
of Amsterdam, Holland. 


III. SUPERNUMERARY PONTIFICAL ACADEMICIANS 


Albareda, Don Anselmo, O.S.B., Prefect of the Vatican Library; 
Gatterer, Aloys, S. J., Prefect of the Astrophysical Laboratory of 
the Vatican Observatory; Méercati, Msgr. Angelo, Prefect of 
the Vatican Archives; Schmidt, Wilhelm, S.V.D, Scientific 
Director of the Mission Ethnological Museum; Stein, Johann, 
S.J., Director of the Vatican Library. 


ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


Professor Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., President, Professor 
Giuseppe Armellini, Marchese Giuseppe Lepri, Anselmo Albareda, 
O.S.B., Professor Emilio Bianchi, and Professor Filippo Bottazzi. 


Erection of Diocese of Nelson 


Parts of the Archdiocese of Vancouver have been separated 
and the new Diocese of Nelson has been created by the Holy 
See. The parish church of the Immaculate Conception at Nelson 
is to be the cathedral church. The new diocese will be a suf- 
fragan to the Archdiocese of Vancouver (Apostolic Constitu- 
‘ tion, February 22, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 389). 


Constitutions for All Excalced Nuns of the Carmelite Order 


The Sacred Congregation of Religious prescribes that the re- 
vised constitutions published for the monasteries of nuns of the 
Excalced Carmelites, June 22, 1926, are to be introduced in all 
houses of those nuns, whether they are under the jurisdiction of 
the Superior General of the Excalced Carmelites or whether they 
are under the jurisdiction of the local Ordinaries (September 19, 
1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 405). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for Sundays and Feasts 


Quinquagesima Sunday 
The Agony in the Garden 


By Huca F. Biunt, LL.D. 


“Charity beareth all things. . . .endureth all things’’ (I Cor., xiii.7). 


SYNOPSIS: 1. Introduction: Shori review of the Public Life; determination to seize 
Jesus. 
II. His retirement to the Garden of Olives led to His capture. 

III. What happened in the Agony. 
(a) Description of the Garden. 
(b) The Scripture story of the Agony. 
(c) The Chalice—fear of death, burden of the sins of man, 

persecutions, heresies, sacrileges, etc. 

(d) The three agonies, and at last the sweat of blood. 

IV. The Agony shows the evil of sin and the love of Jesus for man. 


In our course of instructions on the Creed, we have in the last few 
Sundays followed the footsteps of Jesus in His public life, as He went 
about doing good, healing the sick, raising the dead, preaching His Gos- 
pel. To-day we come to the final period of His life—His Passion and 
Death, as expressed by the Fourth Article: “Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, died and was buried.’’ And in particular, we shall 
dwell to-day upon the beginning of the Passion, or the Prelude to the 
Passion, in the great mystery of the Agony inthe Garden. Note that it 
is so important that it is set for our meditation as the first of the Sorrow- 
ful Mysteries. 

The public life of Jesus had lasted about three years. As the result 
of His preaching, He had deeply offended the hypocritical, the irreligious, 
the material-minded Jews. They had come to hate Him and His teach- 
ing, and had made many attempts to take Him and stone Him to death. 
In the December before He died they had made one such attempt, but 
Jesus had avoided them and had retired to the country beyond the Jor- 
dan. Then, about the end of the following February, when Lazarus 
died, Jesus came to Bethany and raised him to life. Of course, that 
wonderful miracle was of vital importance. It drew many after Jesus, 
and so increased the hatred of His enemies against Him. It was the 
last straw. Their determination to put Him out of the way increased. 
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The chief priests and the Pharisees declared: ‘‘If we let Him alone so, 
all will believe in Him and the Romans will come and take away our 
place and nation.” Caiphas, the high-priest, sneered at their ignorance: 
“You know nothing. Neither do you consider that it is expedient that 
one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not.” 
From that moment they decided finally to kill Jesus, but it was six 
weeks before they could lay hands on Him. True, there was a price on 
His head. The Council had given orders that, if anyone knew where 
He was, information should be given to the authorities. But Jesus kept 
out of their way. And when He did come back to Jerusalem, He had 
so many of His disciples with Him that the authorities were afraid to 
take Him, realizing how popular He then was with the peop’e. 


The Determination to Seize Jesus 


On Palm Sunday Jesus entered the City of Jerusalem in triumph; on 
the following day He drove the hucksters from the Temple and so in- 
furiated them. On Tuesday He announced the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple. Still the authorities held back, not knowing 
what the populace might do since there were many pilgrims then in 
Jerusalem. They sought to lessen His influence with the people by 
asking Him trick questions. On that same Tuesday He went to Beth- 
any, and on that same day also the Council met with Caiphas to decide 
what ought to be done. On that same day Judas went to see how much 
he could get for delivering Jesus into the power of His enemies. The 
authorities had need of someone like Judas who knew the habits of 
Jesus intimately. They wanted to arrest Him secretly, “by subtility,”’ 
not on the festival day in the light of day for fear of a tumult among the 
people, since at that very time there were so many friends of Jesus in 
Jerusalem. So it was that Judas was their very man. It was a piece 
of luck for them. Through Judas they could find out where Jesus re- 
tired at night, and so seize Him quietly. Judas therefore received his 
thirty pieces of silver—twenty dollars, the ordinary price of a slave— 
with the understanding that at the proper time he would lead the au- 
thorities to the hiding place of Jesus. 

The chance came Thursday night. Judas had sat with Jesus and the 
other Apostles at the Last Supper. He knew also just where Jesus in- 
tended to go for the night. Judas then left the cenacle about nine o’clock. 
One hour later Jesus and His disciples left for Gethsemane, a place 
whither Jesus was accustomed to retire on the occasions when He did 
not goto Bethany. It was in Gethsemane that the Passion began. 

Mount Olivet, where Gethsemane was, lay to the east of Jerusalem. 
The road thither led over the Brook Cedron, or ravine of Cedron. It 
was called Cedron, or the Cedars, because of the black-green color of the 
cedar trees that used to grow there, or perhaps on account of the color of 
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the water and the gloom of the valley. The brook contained water only 
in the winter or rainy season, so that on this night before Good Friday 
it was but a dry bed. So Jesus and His disciples crossed over the brook 
and went up a little way on the green slope of the Mount of Olives. 
Here, not far from the bank of the brook, was a garden in the midst of 
many olive trees. It was called Gethsemane, which means wine-press 
or oil-press. Very likely it was part of some big estate or farm. It 
may have belonged to some friend of Jesus, for it served Him many 
times as a place of retreat for recollection and prayer. 


The Agony or Struggle 


Here in this Garden of Gethsemane occurred the terrible Agony. 
Agony is from the Greek word, agonia, meaning ‘“‘struggle.’’ The 
Evangelists give us a full account of it, thus showing how important 
they considered it. It is well to read the account as given by St. Mat- 
thew, with a few supplementary words of St. Luke. St. Matthew writes: 
“Then Jesus came with them into a country place which is called Geth- 
semane, and He said to His disciples: ‘Sit you here till I go yonder and 
pray.’ And taking with Him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee He 
began to grow sorrowful and to be sad. Then He saith to them: ‘My 
soul is sorrowful even unto death; stay you here and watch with Me.’ 
And going a little further He fell upon His face, praying, and saying: 
‘My Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from Me. Neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ And He cometh to His disciples, 
and findeth them asleep, and He saith to Peter: ‘What? Could you 
not watch one hour with Me? Watch ye and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation. The spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.’ 
Again the second time He went and prayed, saying: ‘My Father, if this 
chalice may not pass away, but I must drink it, Thy will be done.’ 
And He cometh again and findeth them sleeping, for their eyes were 
heavy. And leaving them He went again.”’ And here St. Luke says: 
‘“‘And there appeared to Him an Angel from Heaven, strengthening Him. 
And being in an agony, He prayed the longer. And His sweat became 
as drops of blood trickling down upon the ground.” And St. Matthew 
proceeds: ‘“Then He cometh to His disciples and saith to them: ‘Sleep 
ye now and take your rest; behold the hour is at hand and the Son of 
Man shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise, let us go; be- 
hold he is at hand that will betray Me.” 

From these words we can picture the entire incident. As soon as 
Jesus and His friends entered the Gethsemane farm, He ordered eight 
of them to stay near the gate or entrance. Then He took with Him 
Peter and James and John and went with them a little way further into 
the grounds. It was Peter and James and John who had been the wit- 
nesses of His Transfiguration; now they were to be permitted to be the 
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witnesses of His abasement. And as He walked along with them, a 
terrible anguish came upon Him. His whole body trembled, and He 
began to be sad and distressed. ‘My soul is sorrowful even unto death.”’ 
These words give us some little idea of His sadness, of the degree of His 
sadness, a sadness so great and so intense that it threatened to break His 
heart and so cause His sudden death. He asked the three disciples to 
remain awake, and thus by their watchful presence give Him some little 
bit of comfort. Then He retired from them about a stone’s throw. 
He fell to His knees, His face bowed to the ground, and prayed: ‘‘Father, 
if it be possible, let this chalice pass from Me.” 


What Was This Chalice? 


Now, what was this chalice which so appalled Jesus—this chalice 
which was so terribly bitter that even the God-Man seemed to hesitate 
to drink it? Of course, we cannot fully understand. It is a mystery. 
But we can partly gather the causes of this Agony, or struggle with Him- 
self, the effort to do what His human nature seemed to fight against. 
Jesus of course knew all the future. He could see the magnitude, the 
awfulness, of His coming passion and death on the Cross. Remember, 
He was a man, with every man’s fear of death and terrible pain. His 
human nature recoiled from the torture that was before His eyes. There 
was no sinin Him. Thus, sin had not prepared the way for Him as for 
ordinary mortals for the separation of soul and body. And if we 
shrink so from death, especially a painful death, how much more did He 
shrink from it, He who was of such finer substance than we, He the per- 
fect man! He was the master of life and death. How terrible for Him 
then to submit Himself to the power of death! Thus, Jesus suffered 
terribly, knowing that He was facing death, even though He faced it 
willingly. He willed to submit Himself to death, but His human nature 
shrank from it just the same. 

Now, besides this natural fear of death that so crushed Him to the 
earth, there was even a greater burden that cast Him down. It was the 
load of sin which He was about to take upon Himself. We can see some 
of the tragedies that were so close to Him. As he lay there with His 
face to the ground, how many terrible visions came before His eyes! 
He saw the treason of Judas already on the way to Gethsemane to sell 
Him; He saw how His dear friends, the Apostles, would run away for 
very fear of their lives; He saw how Peter would deny that he ever knew 
Him; He saw how the Jews would gloat over His death, how they would 
harden their hearts and remain impenitent; He saw the coming de- 
struction of His beloved Jerusalem; He saw the sufferings of His follow- 
ers throughout the ages; He saw the attacks upon His Gospel, the perse- 
cutions through all the years from the days of Nero down through the 
Reformation times to Russia and Mexico and Spain; He saw the here- 
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sies, the scandals, the sacrileges, the impurities, the robberies, the in- 
justices, the innumerable sins of every kind which men would commit; 
and finally He saw how many souls would be lost in spite of all that He 
had done to save men. 

No wonder there was a struggle with Himself as to whether it was all 
worth while, seeing what little use men would make of His passion and 
death. Oh, the shame of sin! He was crushed by it, by the sin of man 
that He was taking upon Himself. 

Added to all these visions were the attacks from the devil, suggesting 
to Him that all was hopeless, that He would die in vain, and that the 
devil would still be victor by claiming so many souls. 


Jesus Begged to Be Spared 


Thus, numbering all these woes that crushed down upon Jesus, we can 
see how as man He begged to be spared from paying such a terrible price. 
He experienced all the tortures of soul and body that could be produced by 
sin and evil, and His soul broke forth in a cry for help. He was now, 
as it were, a criminal, with all the sins of mankind upon Him, and He 
was abandoned to Himself by His Father. His human nature rebelled 
against enduring such agony, but His reason and will immediately 
sought in prayer and union with the Father the courage and determina- 
tion to empty the chalice to the very dregs, and thus carry out the Divine 
Will. 

So ended the first agony. Jesus returned to the favored three, only 
to find them asleep. It was not because they did not love Him, but they 
were tired out. Jesus expressed surprise that they could not watch this 
short time with Him. He addressed His complaint particularly to 
Peter, who such a short time before had expressed his willingness to die 
with his Master. ‘‘Watch ye and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.’”’ Thus, He warned them to be in readiness so as not to lose their 
faith in Him when they would soon behold Him arrested and brought to 
trial and death. 

Then He retired again from them to pray and struggle with Himself. 
He repeated the same words of prayer. No doubt He went through the 
same terrible agony of soul and body. Again He returned to His dis- 
ciples, for He wanted the comfort of their presence. But they were 
asleep; even their comfort was denied Him. Again He returned to His 
lonely suffering, this time to His third and most terrible agony. It was 
to be so terrible that the Father sent an Angel from Heaven to comfort 
Him during the awful period. And now the agony of soul and body be- 
came so terrible that the blood burst from His body and fell in drops to 
the ground. “Not with His eyes alone,” says St. Bernard, “but with 
all His members does Christ weep.’”’ This sweat of blood was not neces- 
sarily supernatural; it may have been due to natural causes. But it was 
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real blood. The fact of that shedding of blood gives us some little idea 
of the sufferings of Jesus when the very blood burst from His veins. 

The Garden of Eden saw the beginning of sin; the Garden of Geth- 
semane saw the beginning of the atonement for it. The Agony in the 
Garden is an awful mystery. We cannot hope to penetrate it. But 
there are two thoughts that arise from the contemplation of it. One is 
the great evil of sin; the other is the infinite love of Jesus Christ who en- 
dured so much to save us. This thought brings us back to our text. 
God is Love, or Charity. That text has a special bearing as applied to 
the Agony in the Garden. Charity “‘beareth all things. . . endureth 
all things’ —all things for us. As St. Cyril says: ‘He suffered for me, 
who had nothing to suffer for Himself.” 


First Sunday in Lent 
The Trials of Jesus before Annas and Caiphas 
By THE RiGHT REv. Mser. Victor Day, V.G. 


“**T adjure Thee by the living God, that Thou tell us if Thou be the Christ the 
Son of God.’ Jesus saith to him: ‘Thou hast said it. Nevertheless I say to 
you, hereafter you shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of the 
power of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven’”’ (Matt., xxvi. 63, 64). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Agony of Our Lord followed by irials. 
II. The Trials. 

(1) Jesus led before Annas. Annas sent Jesus bound unto 
Catphas. 

(2) Previous to assembling of Sanhedrin Jesus questioned by 
Caiphas as to disciples and doctrines. Answer of Jesus 
as to His doctrines. Jesus rudely struck by court at- 
tendant. Main trial; its purpose. They sought false 
witnesses. Two witnesses as to destruction of Temple 
disagree among themselves and misrepresent facts. 
Caiphas adjures Jesus io tell them whether He be the 
Christ. Christ affirms it, is accused of blasphemy and 
condemned to death. Christ submits to revolting indigni- 
ties. 

(3) Ratification of night sentence at morning session of San 
hedrin. 

III. (1) Catphas unjust judge, arch-blasphemer. 

(2) Christ’s condemnation to death is beginning of His glorifi- 
cation. 

(3) Let us suffer with Christ in this life that we may reign with 
Him in the next. 


The agony of Our Lord in the Garden was followed by His arrest and 
His trials before Annas and Caiphas. That the Evangelists attached 
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great importance to these trials is evident from the fact that all four 
Evangelists related their circumstances in measured yet dramatic 
terms. 

Jesus was first led to Annas, the former high-priest. Though in ac- 
cordance with the law of Moses the high-priesthood was for life, Annas 
had been deposed by the Roman Governor, Valerius Gratus, in the year 
15. Notwithstanding this public deposition, the wily old man had suc- 
ceeded in keeping the high-priesthood in his family and had managed 
to remain a factor in public affairs. This explains why Jesus was first 
led to Annas. However, in accordance with weighty scriptural authori- 
ties both ancient and modern, Jesus’ appearance before Annas was only 
a preliminary to His trial before the actual high-priest, Caiphas. Real- 
izing this, Annas “sent Him [Jesus] bound unto Caiphas, the high- 
priest’ (John, xviii. 24), under escort of guards of the Temple and ser- 
vants of the Sanhedrin. 


The Trial before Caiphas 


When Jesus came to the palace of Caiphas, the members of the San- 
hedrin, hastily convened for that night session, had not yet arrived. 
While awaiting their arrival, the high-priest subjected Jesus to a pre- 
paratory examination. He questioned Jesus in the hope of drawing out 
compromising statements. The questions related to the disciples and 
the teachings of Jesus. Not heeding the question about His disciples, 
Jesus answered concerning His doctrine: ‘‘I have spoken openly to the 
world; I ever taught in the synagogues and in the Temple, where all the 
Jews come together; and in secret spoke I nothing. Why askest thou 
Me? Ask them that have heard Me what I spoke unto them; behold, 
these know the things which I said” (John, xviii. 20, 21). 

Words such as these were becoming One who was conscious of His 
perfect innocence as weil as of His unquestionable superiority. They 
showed the utter irrelevancy of the question of the high-priest. Caiphas 
felt it and dropped the question. However, one of the court attendants 
who stood nearby rudely struck Jesus a blow, saying: ‘“Answerest Thou 
the high-priest so?”’ Had Caiphas done his duty as presiding judge, he 
would have rebuked this meddlesome servant. The meek Saviour said 
instead: “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why 
strikest thou Me?” 

Meanwhile the members of the Sanhedrin had arrived and the trial 
proper soon began. Although all idea of dealing out justice had been 
brushed aside, although the members of the High Council were in the 
plot with Judas and had previously agreed on putting Jesus to death, 
they wished for the sake of appearance to go through the form of a trial 
so that they might obtain from Pilate a sentence of condemnation to 
death or at least permission to carry out their own sentence. 
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The False Accusations 

First, the witnesses were to be heard. Instinctively we think of 
witnesses for and against the accused. Not so in the case of Jesus. 
As St. Mark tells us (xiv. 55-59): “And the chief priests and all the 
council sought for evidence against Jesus, that they might put Him to 
death, and found none. For many bore false witness against Him, and 
their evidences were not agreeing. And some rising up, bore false wit- 
ness against Him, saying: ‘We heard Him say: I will destroy this temple 
made with hands, and within three days I will build another not made 
with hands.’ And their witness did not agree.’’ Therefore, in accord- 
ance with the law of Moses, their testimony was of no value. 

Moreover, their testimony did not agree with the facts. Christ had 
not said that He would destroy the Temple of Jerusalem. Referring 
to the temple of His body, He had said: ‘‘Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up” (John, ii. 19). In these words Christ had 
signified that, if they would destroy the life of His body (which He truly 
called the temple), in three days He would raise His body from the dead. 
Unworthy of notice were the falsehoods uttered by these witnesses, and 
Christ did not deem them worthy of a simple denial. 

Caiphas, discomfited by his failure to incriminate Christ through the 
testimony of witnesses, resorted to another tactic. Standing in the 
midst of the assembly, with affected solemnity he said to Jesus: “I 
adjure Thee by the living God that Thou tell us whether Thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God’”’ (Matt., xxvi. 63). This was an official adjura- 
tion uttered by the highest dignitary of the theocratic government of the 
Jewish nation. Though its motive was dishonest, the adjuration was 
addressed by the chief of those who sat in the seat of Moses. Many a 
time had Jesus declared that He was the Son of God. This was the 
first time He was asked to assert it under oath, and He answered, using 
the most emphatic form of affirmation in Oriental languages: ‘Thou 
hast said it” (Matt., xxvi. 64). And He corroborated His affirmation by 
declaring before the Sanhedrin the majesty of the Son of God in the 
kingdom of His Father: ‘Hereafter you shall see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of the power of God, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven’”’ (Matt., xxvi. 64). 

“Then the high priest [feigning mingled feelings of grief and horror at 
the imputed blasphemy] rent his garments, saying: ‘He hath blas- 
phemed: what further need have we of witnesses? Behold, now you 
have heard the blasphemy. What think you?’ But they answering, 
said: ‘He is guilty of death’ ” (Matt., xxvi. 65, 66). 


Condemnation of Christ 
Right after the death sentence had been pronounced against Jesus a 


most revolting scene took place. Whilst everywhere, except sometimes 
amongst barbarous people, persons condemned to death are looked upon 
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as entitled to respect and even reverence, Jesus was abused in a most 
shameful manner. The men who held Him mocked and beat Him, spat 
in His face, blindfolded Him, and asked Him, saying: ‘“‘Prophesy, who is 
it that struck Thee?’ And many other things spoke they against Him, 
reviling Him. 

Seven hundred years before Christ, Isaias, in prophetic vision, had 
clearly foretold this outrageous scene when he put on the lips of Christ 
these words: “I have given My body to the strikers, and My cheeks to 
them that plucked them; I have not turned away My face from them 
that rebuked Me, and spit upon Me’’ (Is., 1. 6). 

It is related that Clovis, the newly converted King of the Franks, 
hearing of these horrifying indignities, exclaimed: ‘Had my brave 
Franks been there, they would have slain these villains!’ Legions of 
Angels would, no doubt, have darted from heaven to avenge the insults to 
their King, but God restrained them, and Christ, though He could have 
crushed His enemies by a single act of His all-powerful will, suffered it 
all, meek as a lamb, in order that He might complete the work of our re- 
demption. 


The Second Trial 


All this had taken place during the hours of darkness. But it was 
against the Jewish law of those days to try capital offenses during the 
night, to the extent that the death sentence pronounced at a night session 
was held to be null and void. Therefore, ‘‘as soon as it was day, the 
ancients and the chief priests and scribes came together and they 
brought Jesus into their council” (Luke, xxii. 66), they they might give 
official ratification of the night sentence. 

Caiphas, who presided at the trial, speaking for the whole council, 
asked Jesus: “‘ ‘If Thou be the Christ, tell us.’ And He saith to them: 
‘If I shall tell you, you will not believe Me. And if I shall also ask you, 
you will not answer Me, nor let Me go. But hereafter the Son of Man 
shall be sitting on the right hand of the power of God.’ Then said they 
all: ‘Art Thou then the Son of God?’ Who said: ‘You say that I am.’ 
And they said: ‘What need we any further testimony? For we ourselves 
have heard it from His own mouth’” (Luke, xxii. 66-71). And they 
condemned Him again to death. 

Caiphas said of Jesus that He had spoken blasphemy because He had 
declared Himself Son of God. How could Christ have been guilty of 
blasphemy in proclaiming the Divinity He enjoyed in the bosom of His 
Father from all eternity, and of which He had given undeniable proofs 
times without number? Christ had not been guilty of blasphemy, but 
Caiphas certainly did blaspheme when he brazenly denied that Di- 
vinity of which he had seen and heard so many evident proofs. The 
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name of Caiphas will forever remain a synonym for unjust judgment. 
Simultaneously he branded himself as the arch-blasphemer of all ages. 


Christ’s Glorification 


Christ had said: ‘Hereafter you shall see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of the power of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven’”’ 
(Matt., xxvi. 64). As is evident from the Greek original, in using the 
word “hereafter’’ Christ meant to point out the moment of His con- 
demnation to death as the beginning of His glorification. In this dig- 
nified language Our Lord called the attention of His judges to the near 
future, which would prove all His claims. Notwithstanding His actual 
state of humiliation and seeming helplessness, which would grow worse 
in a few hours, He would appear to them personally and in different ways 
as the Christ, the promised Redeemer; as the God-made-man sitting at 
the right hand of God the Father. Indeed, His enemies witnessed the 
first rays of His glory in the miracles on Calvary at the time of His 
Crucifixion, in His glorious Resurrection, His admirable Ascension, the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles, in the wondrous works 
wrought by His followers, and in the establishment, rapid growth and 
diffusion of His Church. Their immediate successors—nay, some of the 
very members of the Sanhedrin—would behold the utter destruction of 
Jerusalem foretold in detail by Christ. These facts were at be as so 
many preludes and assurances of His still more glorious coming at the 
general judgment. 

In our lives may we, in imitation of our Divine Master, bear with pa- 
tience contradictions, humiliations, and crosses out of love for Him, that, 
when He shall come in the clouds of Heaven, we may hear from His lips 
the sweetest of all words: ‘‘Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess you 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world” (Matt., 
xxv. 34)! 


Second Sunday in Lent 
The Trials of Jesus before Pilate and Herod 


By FRANCIS BLACKWELL, O.S.B., M.A. 


“The troubles of My heart are multiplied’ (Ps. xxiv. 17, in Gradual of 
Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction. The formal pronouncement is made in the morning 
sesston of the death sentence passed by the Sanhedrin upon Jesus Christ 
overnight. He is brought before Pilate for its civil ratification. 

I. The Sanhedrists strive in vain to convince Pilate that Our Lord is a political 
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agitator subverting the people. Hearing that Jesus is a Galilean, Pilate 
sends Him on to Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. 

II. Herod, piqued at Our Saviour’s dignified silence, treats Him as a fool, and 
sends Him back to Pilate. 

III. Pilate declares that he finds no case against Jesus any more than Herod did. 
He suggests that Jesus should be the prisoner released according to custom; 
but they chose Barabbas. After hearing his wife’s dream, Pilate proposes 
Christ should be scourged and let go. The crowd insists He shall be cruci- 
fied. Our Saviour is scourged and tortured by the brutal soldiery. The 
leaders of the Jews urge that by their law Christ must die, since He made 
Himself out to be the Son of God. Superstitious Pilate questions Christ, 
lest He be some god. The Sanhedrists declare that, if the governor releases 
Jesus, he is not Caesar’s friend. Pilate gives way; but relieves his feelings 
by irony and sarcasm. 

Conclusion. How realize the sufferings of Christ? We can only wonder and adore, 
and thank Him who has loved us so. 


The morning after that night, dear brethren, whereon Our Lord, 
having been previously questioned by Annas, was tried and condemned 
by the religious tribunal of the Sanhedrin, the Great Council of the 
Jews, He is brought again before that assembly presided over by Caiphas 
the high-priest. 

As last night, Caiphas now says to Jesus: “If Thou be the Christ, 
tell us.” Jesus answers: “If I shall tell you, you will not believe Me; 
and if I shall also ask you, you will not answer Me nor let Me go.” 
So true did they know this to be that they all remain silent. Jesus 
thereupon repeats His solemn prophecy of the night session: ‘‘But 
hereafter the Son of Man shall be sitting on the right hand of the power 
of God.” 

“Art thou then the Son of God?” they cry. 

“I am,” He replies, with sublime simplicity. 

In an uproar, the judges shout: ‘“What need we any farther testi- 
mony? We ourselves have heard it from His own mouth.” And they 
confirm the death sentence. 

Forthwith, the religious phase of Christ’s trial being now over and the 
prisoner condemned, the members of the Sanhedrin delightedly hurry 
off their prisoner to the preetorium—the town hall of the Roman Gover- 
nor—so that Pontius Pilate may ratify in the civil tribunal that sen- 
tence which the religious tribunal has already passed. The civil part 
of Our Lord’s trial takes place, first in the preetorium, then in the palace 
of Herod Antipas, and then again in the pretorium. 


The First Accusation before Pilate 


On reaching the pretorium, the Sanhedrin send word to Pilate of 
the important matter upon which they have come; but neither they 
nor their servants cross the threshold, lest they should be rendered 
legally unclean till evening. Jesus is handed over to the Roman soldiers, 
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who take Him into the courtyard or else some room of Pilate’s palace. 
Owing to their scruples about entering his house, the Governor goes out 
upon the balcony to speak to the Jews. Having heard their petition, 
he asks: ‘“‘What accusation bring you against this Man?” 

Chagrined at not obtaining offhand the confirmation of their death 
sentence, they exclaim: “If He were not a malefactor, we would not 
have delivered Him up to thee.”’ 

Seeing clearly that the Sanhedrin would make him the executor of 
their sentence, but not the judge of the case, Pilate suggests with irony: 
“Take Him you, and judge Him according to your law.’”’ They are 
driven to declare their own powerlessness, saying: “It is not lawful for 
us to put any man to death.”’ 

Since Pilate will not ratify their sentence unless he approve of their 
case, they bring accusations against Jesus, whereto they carefully give 
a political coloring. The pretended blasphemy and the claim to be the 
Messiah will make little impression on a pagan. Therefore they de- 
clare: “‘We have found this man perverting our nation, and forbidding 
to give tribute to Cesar, and saying that He is Christ the king.” 

On this clear accusation, Pilate returns to the pretorium and ques- 
tions Jesus: ‘Art thou the King of the Jews?’’ Dressed as a working- 
man, His face pale with fatigue, His hands bound, as though He were 
truly a criminal, He hardly looks a rival to the Emperor. Yet, His 
countenance shines with an apparent holiness which is impressive. 

Our Lord responds: ‘‘Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or have others 
told it thee of Me?” 

“Am Ia Jew?” Pilate contemptuously asks. ‘Thy own nation and 
the chief priests have delivered Thee up to me. What hast thou done?” 

To Pilate’s first question only does Jesus reply, and in royal terms: 
“My kingdom is not of this world. If My kingdom were of this world, 
My servants would certainly strive that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews; but now My kingdom is not from hence.” 

Puzzled, Pilate inquires: ‘‘Art Thou a king then?” 

Our Lord rejoins: ‘“Thou sayest that I am a king..... For this was 
I born, and for this came I into the world, that I should give testimony 
to the truth.” 

“What is truth?” asks Pilate abruptly, and, not waiting for an answer, 
returns to the Sanhedrin and declares: “I find no cause in Him.” 

Fearing that their victim will escape their hands, the Sanhedrists 
declare that Our Lord is a political agitator: ‘‘He stirreth up the people, 
teaching throughout all Judea, beginning from Galilee to this place.”’ 

Pilate is surprised that Jesus remains silent at this accusation. ‘‘An- 
swerest Thou nothing?’ asks he. “Dost Thou not hear how great 
testimonies they allege against Thee?” But Our Lord answers him 
“never a word.” 
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Learning that Jesus is a Galilean, the Governor decides to send Him 
on to Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee. Herod hopes that the 
Wonder-worker will perform some miracle before his very eyes. He 
puts many idle questions to Our Saviour, who keeps silent. Piqued, 
Herod now treats Christ as a fool; clothes Him in white, as a would-be 
king, and having, with his courtiers, favorites and friends who are stay- 
ing in his house at Jerusalem, mocked and insulted Him, sends Him 
back to Pilate. 


The Second Accusation 


By now a crowd has gathered. Once more the Governor addresses 
the members of the Sanhedrin before the crowd: “You have presented 
unto me this Man, as one that perverteth the people; and behold I, 
having examined Him before you, find no cause in this man in those 
things wherein you accuse Him. No, nor Herod neither. For I sent 
you to him, and behold nothing worthy of death has been done by Him. 
I will chastise Him therefore, and release Him.” 

Pilate sees clearly the innocence of Jesus and the malice of the Jews, 
and hopes, by having Him scourged, to save His life at least. 

The Romans allowed the Jews, by virtue of an ancient custom, to 
demand, at the Paschal Festival, the liberation of some prisoner, whom- 
soever they would. Pilate therefore asks the Jews: ‘““Whom will you 
that I release to you, Barabbas or Jesus that is called Christ?” 

At this moment Procula, Pilate’s wife, sends him an urgent message 
in open court: “Have thou nothing to do with that just Man; for I 
have suffered many things this day in a dream because of Him.” But 
Pilate will not heed her. On the Governor’s repeating his question: 
“Which of the two do you wish that I release unto you?’ the crowd, 
stirred up by the chief priests, cry out with one voice: ‘‘Barabbas!’ 
Now, Barabbas is a robber. 

‘“‘What shall I do then with Jesus that is called Christ?’ asks Pilate. 

Together both the rank and file of the crowd and also the members 
of the Great Council cry: “Let Him be crucified!” 

“Why, what evil hath He done?” the Governor insists. “I find 
in Him nothing worthy of death. I will chastize Him therefore, and 
release Him.” 

But they, with wild clamor, cry out the more: “‘Crucify Him! Let 
Him be crucified!’ 

Finding expostulation useless, Pontius Pilate then sends for water 
and washes his hands symbolically before the multitude, with the words: 
“IT am innocent of the blood of this just Man; look you to it.” 

And the Jews, one and all, exclaim: ‘‘His blood be upon us and upon 
our children!” 

Thereupon Pilate, still bent on saving Jesus from death, delivers Him 
to the lictors to be scourged. After this new torture, Pilate once more 
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comes out, and he says to the Jews: “Behold I bring Him forth unto 
you, that you may know that I find no cause in Him.” 


The Condemnation to Death 


So Christ appears before them, clothed in a red cloak and crowned 
with thorns, His face bleeding and marked by the blows of the whip 
and the soldiers’ spittle. To arouse pity and compassion, the Governor 
presents Him to the people, with the words: ‘‘Behold the Man!” 

But they cry out the more: “Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” 

“Take Him you and crucify Him,” replies Pilate, “for I find no 
cause in Him.” 

Then say the leaders of the Jews: “We have a law; and according 
to the law He ought to die, because He made Himself the Son of God.” 

Pilate, fearing that Christ may indeed be the son of some god, takes 
Him into the pretorium and questions Him again: ‘“Whence art Thou?” 
he inquires. 

Still Christ is silent. ‘‘Speakest Thou not to me?’’ asks the Governor. 
“Knowest Thou not that I have power to crucify Thee, and I have 
power to release Thee?” 

“Thou shouldest not have any power against Me,” declares Jesus, 
“unless it were given thee from above. Therefore, he that hath de- 
livered Me to thee hath the greater sin.” 

Much disturbed, Pilate makes one last, supreme effort to reason with 
the Sanhedrists; but they, seeing his weakness, cry out: “If thou 
release this man, thou art not Cesar’s friend. For whoso maketh him- 
self a king, speaketh against Cesar.” 

Now thoroughly frightened, Pilate sits down solemnly on the judg- 
ment seat and condemns Our Divine Lord to death. He cannot, 
however, resist deriding the Jews. “Behold your King!” he says to 
them, in bitter sarcasm. 

Furious, they cry out: “Away with Him, away with Him, crucify 
Him!” 

With even greater irony, Pilate asks: ‘Shall I crucify your King?” 

“We have no king,’’ cry the leaders of all Israel, ‘“‘we have no king 
but Cesar.” 

You remember, my dear brethren, what is recorded in the twentieth 
chapter of the Holy Gospel according to St. Matthew, that ‘Jesus 
going up to Jerusalem, took the twelve disciples apart, and said to 
them: ‘Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be 
betrayed to the chief priests and the scribes, and they shall condemn 
Him to death, and shall deliver Him to the Gentiles to be mocked, and 
scourged, and crucified, and the third day He shall rise again’” 
(Matt., xx. 17-19). 
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The Victim of Love 


I have put before you, almost entirely in the words of Holy Scripture, 
the marvellous fulfillment in detail of these most clear prophecies, from 
Christ’s condemnation by the Great Council of the Jews down to the 
ratifying of their sentence by Pontius Pilate. But what no man could 
bring home to you is the realization of what the fulfilling of those proph- 
ecies meant in suffering to Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. That He 
who is God, who is Himself the judge of the living and the dead, should 
be brought before any earthly tribunal; that He should be haled from 
human judge to human judge at the will of impious men; and that 
every conceivable ignominy and agony should be heaped upon Him, 
over and above the injustice of the sentence by both the religious tri- 
bunal and the civil—of an innocent man to death: who shall attempt 
to say what all this entailed? Do these additional sufferings—from 
Herod, from the cruel soldiery, from the fickle and infuriated crowd— 
not strike us with a peculiar pathos of their own, as having nothing 
to do with what one might have expected from a court of law? The 
fact that Pilate condemned one whom he owned to be innocent to be 
scourged, and even to be put to death, and that the sentence of the 
Roman Governor should be merely the ratification of that infamous 
sentence already passed on their own Messiah by the High Priest and 
leaders of God’s Chosen People—who shall attempt to estimate what 
all this entailed in suffering of mind and body to Our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ? Brethren, we can only wonder and 
adore; and pour out our hearts in thanksgiving to Him who has so 
loved us. 


Third Sunday In Lent 
The Scourging and Crowning with Thorns 
By THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. JOHN L. BELForD, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS: I. The mission of Israel: (a) to keep alive knowledge of the one true 
God; (b) to sustain the hope of the Redeemer. 
II. The idea of redemption includes: (a) the consciousness of sin; 
(b) the need of atonement. 
III. The sacrifices of the temple were inadequate. There was need of a 
divine victim. 
IV. The sacrifice of Christ covered His whole life. It revealed: (a) 
what God thinks of sin; (b) how much God loves the sinner. 
V. Jesus is essentially a victim. In His sacrifice we study two in- 
cidents: (a) the Scourging; (b) the Crowning with Thorns. 
VI. In the Scourging we study the nature of the torture, especially ts 
barbarity and the meekness of the sufferer. 
VII. In the Crowning, we study the mental torture of derision and the 
brutality to a wounded victim of shame and pain. But pain and 
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shame willingly borne is the price of unlawful pleasure rebelliously 
enjoyed, and humiliation is the price of pride. 

VIII. The majesty of Jesus appears more in His sorrows than in His 
triumphs. Never was He more sublime than He was when 
Pilate presented Him bleeding and crowned with thorns: ‘‘Be- 
hold the Man.” 


Israel was providential. The Lord founded it to preserve the knowl- 
edge and worship of the one true God and hope in the Redeemer whom 
He had promised one day to send. Indeed, it brought forth the Re- 
deemer. It was the field in which He chose to exercise His ministry, 
to plant the seed of His Gospel, and to baptize with His precious blood. 

Belief in the Messiah preserved the nation. It also preserved belief 
in the sacrificial character of His mission. Sin was an ever-present 
witness before Israel. The people knew the wrath of God, and they 
knew nothing could avert the punishment they deserved but the blood 
of a victim worthy of God’s acceptance and a sacrifice adequate to atone 
for an infinite offense. 

The blood of goats and oxen and offerings of corn and wine were 
valuable only inasmuch as they pointed to a sacrifice to come of which 
they were merely figures. Hence the prophetic words: “Sacrifice and 
burnt offerings did not please Thee; therefore, said I, behold I come 
to do Thy will, O God.” 

The redemption must be studied in light of the Divinity of the Re- 
deemer. Christ took human nature not only to crown it with glory but 
to make it the instrument of divine mercy. In it He gave us example, 
and with it He paid the price of our redemption. 


The Sacrifice of Christ 


The sacrifice of Christ began when “He laid aside the brightness of 
His glory and taking the form of a servant, because like unto us in all 
things, sin only excepted.”” And it ended when He gave the last drop 
of His blood on the cross. Is it any wonder that in that supreme mo- 
ment He should utter that ‘loud cry’ and, with a smile, bow His royal 
head in the victory of death? 

These are two incidents in the sacrifice which we shall study in this 
instruction—the Scourging and the Crowning with Thorns. The 
Church has made these two of the Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary. 
They defy comprehension. The great Saints have described them and 
the great artists have depicted them. Poets and orators have drawn 
upon faith and imagination to narrate them. But no one has ever 
equalled, or can ever equal, the pictures we find in Psalm xxi and Isaias, 
liii, in the Old Testament, and the study of the Passion as the Gospels 
give it. The reason is plain. The Prophets and Evangelists are in- 
spired. They tell us what God wants us to know. However, we can 
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meditate on the scenes and in them find lessons which God would have 
us learn. Those lessons can be summed up in very few words: the 
malice of sin and the love of God, Our Saviour. 

St. John tells us: ‘God so loved the world as to give His only be- 
gotten Son.” And Our Lord Himself declares: ‘Greater love than 
this hath no man than that he lay down his life for his friends.’’ Notice 
St. John’s declaration, that God gave His Son. The gifts of God, we 
know, are without repentance. They are, too, without qualification. 
When God gives, He retains nothing. The Gospel does not say God 
loaned. No, He gave His Son—that is, He made that Son ours, our 
property, our possession, ours to do with as we would. Of course, God 
did not will that we should treat His Son as we did, but He knew that 
we would despise, deride, and finally put Him to death. But He did 
permit these crimes in order that we might know His love, witness the 
obedience of His Son, and in it all see the value of the souls which that 
Son came to redeem. 


Christ before Pilate 


Read the story of Good Friday. Early in the morning, a great 
crowd gathered in that public square before the palace of the Roman 
Governor. They were assembled by leaders who sent messengers from 
house to house to arouse the people and urge them to attend what they 
called ‘‘the trial of Christ.” They announced that He had been charged 
with blasphemy and had publicly confessed that crime, but, knowing 
that the Romans were not interested in matters of religion, they were 
going to accuse Him of sedition: ‘‘He seeketh to make Himself our 
king!” 

It does not take long to gather a crowd, especially when a public 
character is to be tried for his life. Study that crowd. In it you will 
see people who only a few days ago cheered Jesus as He entered the 
city—hailed Him with loud hosannahs and sought to make Him their 
king. Among them are people whom He has cured of lameness, blind- 
ness, leprosy, whose sins He has forgiven; upon whom He has poured 
out benefits without number—favors which no one but God could give. 

How short is human memory and how feeble is human appreciation! 
The mob spirit infects them. The thing they called love has become 
hatred. They take up the savage cry:“‘We will not have this man to 
reign over us; we have no king but Cesar!’ 

It is a Jewish holyday. They are ready to kill an innocent victim, 
but they scruple to defile themselves by entering the palace of a pagan. 
Disgusted with them and despising their hypocrisy, Pilate comes out 
to hold court in his portico. He looks with interest and pity on the 
prisoner, listens to the charge and the testimony. At once he discerns 
their motive. They want to silence the voice that had aroused the 
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nation. They want to destroy the hands that have been used only to 
help and heal and bless. He detects the perjury of the false witnesses 
and the envy and bitterness of the leaders. He declares: ‘I find no 
cause in this just man.” But, in a vain attempt to save the prisoner, 
he compromises with his conscience. He sentences Christ to be scourged, 
hoping that the sight of a bleeding victim will inspire pity and sympathy. 


The Scourging of Christ 


The scourge was a fearful weapon. It was used only on slaves and 
the vilest criminals. Many preferred death to scourging, and often 
prisoners died under the lashes. The scourge was made of leather 
thongs, weighted with pieces of lead to give them weight and pieces 
of jagged bone to give them teariny power. In the hands of an ordinary 
man, these scourges could inflict frightful wounds. In the hands of 
trained men, some of them chosen for their strength and skill, the 
punishment was indescribable. 

Our Lord had foreseen all this, and had chosen it because it was the 
worst punishment human ingenuity had been able to devise. No 
doubt, the leaders of the people urged and perhaps bribed the exe- 
cutioners to do their very worst, to all but kill the prisoner whom they 
wished to save for crucifixion. 

Into the chamber of horror Jesus was led roughly and quickly. He 
had spent a sleepless night. They arrested Him in the Garden, whither 
He went to pray after the Last Supper. There He had endured the 
agony in which He became fearful, sad and dejected, envisioning what 
was to come. There He had begged the Father: ‘Let this cup pass 
from Me if it be possible; nevertheless, not My will, but Thine be done!’’ 

It was in a garden that original sin came into the world. There man 
rebelled against his God. In the Garden the Son of God made the 
supreme act of obedience and proceeded with the sacrifice which He 
began when He became man—the sacrifice which took away the sin of 
the world. In the first garden man sought pleasure; in the second 
Christ chose pain and shame before men that He might glorify His 
Father and save His brethren. 

As soon as Our Saviour entered the room set aside for the scourging, 
His executioners stripped Him and tied Him to the whipping-post. 
The punishment began at once with measured strokes, each carefully 
delivered so that it would cause the most pain. A company of soldiers 
were detailed for this work. Just how many there were or how many 
wielded the whip, we do not know. But we know that several took 
turns in the impious and atrocious work. 

Let us, in imagination, enter the room. It is a marble hall—a loung- 
ing place or squad-room for the guard. The guard was composed of 
Roman soldiers. They were pagans, recruited from the scum of the 
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Imperial City. Profane, ribald, vicious, they held the Jews in utter 
contempt, and they eagerly welcomed every opportunity to wreak 
vengeance on them for the wounds they had inflicted upon them and 
their companions in the frequent riots which the soldiery had to put down 
with violence. 

They saw in Jesus merely a Jew who had been sent to them for tor- 
ture. They knew and cared little or nothing for His guilt or innocence. 
He was to them just one of the hated race. 

There is no record of their remarks or their proceedings, but we can 
imagine what they said and did. It frequently happened that when 
prisoners heard the sentence, “‘scourge him,’ they begged for death 
instead. In the torture room fortitude, patience and silence were 
counted a challenge to the strength or skill of the executioners. They 
vied one with another in their ability to make a victim moan, to strike 
the most telling blow. Frequently, the lashes tore out eyes or great 
swaths of flesh; they opened deep wounds from which the intestines 
protruded. Victims died under the lash, or if they survived, they 
suffered for weeks pain, lameness, blindness and other infirmities. 


The Crowning with Thorns 


Our Blessed Lord deliberately chose the scourging. He determined 
not only to die, but to suffer all that human nature could endure. His 
dignity, gentleness, and meek submission, instead of melting his exe- 
cutioners, served only to stimulate them. Only that He was so strong, 
so healthy and above all so willing and serene, He could not have sur- 
vived. When they had done their worst and felt that He would die 
if they did not desist, they laid down their whips and proceeded to 
torture him with ridicule and contempt. 

They had been told that He claimed to be the King of the Jews. 
Therefore, they made Him a mock-king. Around Him they flung a 
filthy, ragged, purple cloak which they found among the litter and 
rubbish in the squad-room. Conceive, if you can, what it meant to throw 
this dirty rag over the raw shoulders of Christ! 

Most of us have suffered cuts and bruises. Some of us have been 
in the hands of the surgeon. We know how sensitive an open wound 
is. We know how tenderly and carefully our friends or our physicians 
and nurses handle a patient; how carefully they bathe and dress the 
wounds; with what meticulous care they choose the dressings and 
guard against infection. 

Contrast the way we were treated with the treatment Jesus, Our 
Lord, received in that chamber of horrors! See Him dripping with 
blood; torn and bruised; great gashes in every part of His body; His 
eyes swollen and closed; His hands bound and His very heart broken 
with shame and humiliation; a crown of wild thorns woven about 
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His head and a fool’s sceptre over His shoulder; seated on a stool and 
surrounded by a group of soldiers insensible to decency, pity or rev- 
erence! With ribald laughter they bow and kneel before Him, saying: 
“Hail, King of the Jews!’ They spit upon Him, curse Him, and smite 
His bruised face and bleeding wounds! 


The Victim of Our Sins 


Jesus is atoning for sin—for the sins of pride which have never ceased 
to disgrace humanity since our first parents fell in Paradise. The pride 
of the child, the youth, the adult and the aged has never abated. There 
is pride even in the poor and lowly, conceit in the learned and powerful. 
Pride is not confined to any class. It affects even the otherwise vir- 
tuous. It has cursed the Church as well as the State. It has drenched 
the world with blood in wars, crushed the people under taxation to fur- 
nish rulers and leaders, civil and ecclesiastical, with palaces and equi- 
pages, with luxuries and amusements which have, at the same time, de- 
graded and disgraced them. 

Here is the King of Kings meekly submitting to the refinement of 
humiliation and torture that He may atone for the pride and vanity of 
man. Infinite dignity made to amuse the scum of humanity! 

We tremble when we contemplate this picture. But does our con- 
science reproach us? Pride is not only common; it is one sin of which 
we are little ashamed. We try to excuse it on account of our position; 
we call it self-respect or some other name that is equally false. It in- 
clines us to all sorts of sin—to disobedience, greed for money, inordinate 
ambition, jealousy, envy, dishonesty and extravagance. 

But the worst form of pride is intellectual. It leads man to set up 
his own opinions or judgments against the experience, learning and 
skill of others. It even causes the heresies which disrupt the Church 
and reject the truths which God has revealed. 


The Lesson of Humility 


Humility is the practical recognition of our own weakness and help- 
lessness. It makes us turn to God without whom we can do nothing. 
Pride led our First Parents to disobey God. The antidote for pride 
is humiliation. This Our Lord willingly endured. Pride led our 
first parents to seek unlawful pleasure by disobedience. Our Lord 
atoned for that pleasure by pain and shame willingly endured at the 
cost of self-sacrifice. 

In His humiliation and agony we see what a dreadful evil sin is, 
and how unfathomable are the love and mercy of God. How futile is 
pleasure, and how valuable is pain when it is freely chosen and patiently 
endured to atone for another’s crime and to obtain the redemption of a 
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race! Well has it been said that “the pleasures of men vanish in the 
air, but their sorrows have enriched the world.”’ 

Jesus Christ is adorable wherever we find Him—in the stable or on 
the throne, in weakness or in power. But nowhere is He more majestic 
than He is in the presence of Pilate who presents Him to the populace 
a bound prisoner, fainting with weakness, dripping with the blood that 
flows from a thousand wounds, crowned with thorns, and holding the 
sceptre of derision: ‘‘Behold the Man!’’ 








